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P R E F A C fi. 



Some peculiar circumftanceSj which 
may perhaps be revealed to the fagacious 
reader in the progrefs of this work* 
joined to a difpofitiorf naturally thought- - 
ful, and a keen relilh for the inveftiga- 
tion of truth, led the author to fpend great 
part of his life in literary fpeciilations. In 
thecourfe ofthefefpeculationshewa? more 
than once flopped or perplexed by the con- 
tradidtibn of tenets, adopted without proof 
from the reigning philofophy of the day j 
fo that at laft he began to entertain doubts 
in regard to points, which till then he had 
been taught to confider as indifputable* 
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PREFACE, 

But as to a refle&ing mind ftifpenfe is 
always painful, he neceflarily proceeded 
to examine into the origin of fuch afliimp- 
tions, and to enquire what part of them 
were true, or whether upon certain fub- 
jedls truth were not to be attained. 

In the courfe of this enquiry many 
new ideas prefented themfelves, which, 
confidering the caution he had ufed in 
his reafoning, the author could not but 
think true, but which flill a due defer- 
ence to the opinions of others forbad him 
to publifh as certainties. So many crude 
.notions are every day obtruded upon the 
public attention, that he was very loth on 
that account to trouble the worldwith his, 
till they fhould not only have been ma- 
tured by reflexion, but every feparate 

point 
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PREFACE. 

point proved by that infallible teft, expe- 
riment. 

When however he confidered the 
different faculties and opportunities of 
mankind, and in how many of thefe he 
was obvioufly deficient ; when he remem- 
bered, that frequently an hint flarted 
by one man has been purfued by a 
fecond, completely proved by. a third, 
and applied to fome ufeful purpofe by a 
fourth, he at laft refolved to fend his 
thoughts into the world with the beft 
form and connexion he could give them, 
leaving them to fem4 or fall by their 
own evidence, 
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Whoever thoroughly confiders the 
prefent ftate of Science, will be con- 
vinced, that, notwithftanding the amaz- 
ing improvements which have been - 
made ia particular branches, Philofophy 
itfelf, or the knowledge of thole prin- 
ciples which are common to them all, 
is flill far from being perfect. The 
explanations of many natural pheno- 
mena, given by learned men, are quite 
y unfatisfa&ory ; of not a few the ex- 
planation is never attempted; and of 

« 

fome to attempt an explanation, is con- 
fidered as prefumptuoufly overleaping 
the bounds prefcribed by Nature to the • 

A human 
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human understanding, and incurring the 
guilt of impiety. In the prefent ftatc 
of our knowledge, mechaiycs and che- 
miftiy, though exhibiting phenomena 
derived from one and the fame nature \ 
are yet totally disjoined, no one well- 
eftablifhed law of the' former applying 
with any precifion to the latter. Be- 
tween the natural and moral world the 
difunion is ftill greater, the real laws of 
the latter being as yet very little known. 

It is owing to this defeft, that every 
Fcience, which depends immediately upon 
thefe general principles, is ftill fo imper- 
fedt. The fciences of medicine and le- 
giflation have never yet been reduced to 
fjxed principles, becaufe both depend 
upon a minute phyfical and metaphy- 
seal lyiowledge of man, which has hi- 
therto been very little cultivated. 

The 
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The defeat to which I allude, arid to 
fupply which, in part, I fhall make an 
humble attempt in the following treatife, 
has been more or lefs felt by all philo- 
fophers who have carried their refearches 
into the laws of nature to any length, 
upon independent principles. But differ- 
ent men have fhewn their fenfe of it in 
different ways. 

Some have utterly defpaired of the 
human power, and given up the purfuit 
in difguft. Even the fagacious Syden- 
ham* doubts whether the organ of human 
thought have the power of finding out 

» 

* Haud fatis fcimus, annon vel totum hominum 
genus cerebrum cogitationum officinam habeant a 
jiatura ita efformatum, ut non tarn quid fit abfolute 
verum, quam quid maxime conveniens, ac fuis natu- 
ris accommodatum, cxcogitare queant. 

Sydenham. 

A z abfolute 
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abfolute truth, and whether it be not 
rather calculated for fuggefting to every 
individual what is moft conducive to his 
welfare* Others have written very 
elegant and learned treatifes upon the 
defeat, without taking any ftep towards 
remedying it*. One eccentric and well- ' 

• • • 

kn6wn genius has condemned all learn- 
ing and fociety itfelf in the lump. A 
few wifer than the reft have acknow- 
ledged the defeft, and pointed out the 
proper means of removing it ; but have 
declined doing more, as 'their own fitua- 
>tion and views in life did not oblige 
them to undergo the fatigue,, or encounter 
the peculiar difficulties, which never fail 
to attend upon enterprize and innovation* 

V 

If the impartial reader will perufe with 
attention the queries fubjoined to Sir Ifaac 

* See Baker's Reflexions upon Learning. 

Newton's 
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Newton's Optics, he will be coftvirosd 
that Sir Ifeac forefaw and "hinted the pro- 
bability, that at fame future time a rela- 
tion would be difcbvered between the 
more fubtlc parts of matter (as they are 
generally called) and the principle of fol- 
iation in animals ; or in other words, 
that it would be poflible to point out the 
connexion between natural and moral 
philofophy. He is even ftill more ex-" 
plicit at the end of the third book of his 
Principia. 

» 
. The following paflage in Locked 
E% on Humm Undcr&nding dilco, 

vers plainly his fenfe of the neceffity of 
a new philofophy : 

* » 

ut To give beginning and being, to a 

" fpirit, would be found a more incon- 

^. * A3 " ceivable 
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i 

" ceivable effeft of omnipotent potter. 
€t But this being what would perhaps 
" lead us too far from the notions, on 
" which the philofophy now in the 
" world is built, it would not be par* 
€I donable to deviate fo far from thenv 
" or to enquire fo far as grammar itfelf 
• ■ would authorize, if the common fet- 
" tied opinion oppofes it." 

To authorities fo refpedtable it is al- 
moft fuperfluous to add that of the learn- 
ed Dr. Smith, in his treatife on Har- 
monics. At the qonclufion of his preface 
he has the following words : 

" As almoft all forts of fubftances 
M are perpetually fubjedt to very minute 
" vibrating motions ; and all our fenfes 
" and faculties feem chiefly to depend 

** upon 
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€t upon fuch motions excited in the 
" proper organ; there is reafon to ex- 
4C pe£l, tha{ the theory of vibrations here 
" given will not prove ufelefs in pro- 
" moting the philofophy of other things 
" befides mufical founds." 

The ingenious Dr. Hartley's work on 
Man contains not only throughout an 
acknowledgment of the prefent defective 
ftate of philofophy, but is itfelf one of 
the few attempts that have been made to 
improve it. Unfortunately experiments 
had not been fufficiently multiplied in his 
day, to afford him fuch a number of data 
as could enable him to build his fyftem 
on a folid foundation, though even in its 
^prefent ftate it has great merit. That he 
had fome prejudices to conquer, when 
he entered upon the work, the author ; 

A 4 * * himfelf 
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himfelf allows ; and others will be di£. 
-covered by the difcerning reader, of 
which he • feems not to have been fen- 
fible. 



Had Mr. Hume happened to be bred 
to phyfic, inftead of the law, there is 
little doubt but he would have executed 
what I am now undertaking, in fuch a 
manner as to have made it prefumption 
in me to have appeared in the fame field 
after him *. 



* I hope what I have faid will not be thought to 
proceed from an undue partiality to my own profef- 
Con. The frame of man is the proper ftudy of a 
phyfician, and in an attempt to inveftigate with ac- 
curacy the human powers, the education of aphyfi- 
cian cannot but afford him confiderable affiftanct. 
Irocjce and Hartley were both phyficiaps. 

lam 
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I am not fo vain as to flatter myfelf, 
that every part "of the following outline 
is drawn exa&ly according to truth : this 
however I can affure my reader, truth 
has been my only aim ; and confidering 
the time and pains employed in the 
fearch, I muft have fyeen wonderfully 
unfortunate not to have foretimes at- 
tained it. 
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SECTION I 



On the Firji Principles of Nature in 

general. 

It would be a fuperfluous attempt to 
prove the exigence of an external world, 
had not fome very 'refpeclable philofo- 
phers lately fhewn, that by fubtle reafon-l' 
ing it may be rendered problematical *. J 
The fimple reafon, however, why we 
aflent to the exiftence of things without 
us, is the facility with which that hy- 
pothefis explains every phenomenon I* 
that can occur to a fentient being, with- 
out a fingle exception : for though many 

• Berkty, Hume, Buffon, &c. 

others 
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others may be ftarted,. yet they are all 
either big with contradiction, or require 
fuch an accumulation of circumftances 
upon one point of fpace, as to become 
highly improbable. 

I look upon the reafoning of Berkley, 
Hume, &c. by which s the exiftence of 
an external world is rendered doubtful, 
as fo many argument a ex abfurdo againft 
the firft principles of our prefent philo- 
fophy. Every a6Hon of our lives fhews 
that we are convinced^ that there are 
things without us, and the effedt of al- 
moft every aftion of reafonable men in 
ordinary life fhews, that we are in the 
right to be fo. Yet by affuming the firft 
principles of our philofophy, and reafon- 
ing from them in the moft cogent man- 
ner, the matter becomes doubtful. But 

thofe 
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thofe premifes, from which, by juft 

reafoning, an ^bfurdity may be deduced, 

rauft be themfelves erroneous. 
Ergo— ^ E. D. 

Idem alio mo do. 
Buflbn, in tom.iv. of his vNatural Hif- 
tory, near the beginning of his Hifh'Nat. 
de l'Homme, ufes the fame mode of reafon- 
ing with Hume, &c. and though he ftops 
(holt of the above-mentioned revolting 
% inference, yet is he forced to conclude, 
that if there be an external world, its ap- 
pearance muft be very different from 
what we conceive of it. Nor is he there 
fpeaking of the fpeculations of philofo- 
phers, whofe privilege it has been ever 
fince the days of Cicero to be abfurd, 
with impunity, but of fuch things as fall 
within the fphere of common life, com- 
mon experience, and common adlions. 
Now as our ufual fuccefs in the ordinary 

■ experiments 
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experiments of common life fhews us, 
that not only we have an external world 
to work upon, but that thofe parts of it, 
which individuals of common fenfe have 
thoroughly ftudied, are veiy nearly in 
reality what they take them to be ; the 
argumentum ex abfurdo recu|5 again as 
before. ^ E. D. A 

That the reader may fully comprehend 
the force of this remark without much 
extraneous fearching, I fhall here fubjoin 
and contraft the arguments of Hume 
and BufFon. 

HUMFs ARGUMENTS. BUFFON's ARGUMENTS, 

t. All perception is in the mind. I. All perception is in the : mind. 

z. We Verceive external things ai We perceive external things by 

by the mind. the mlnd \ . . . , 

j. External things are material. 3. External things are ***** 

4. Matter and rind ban nothing 4. Perception does not rejemble any 

in common tbin S ***" rw/ - 

5. Therefore' the perceptions of 5 - *$* otsr pcixcptions arc «ot 
5 our mind cannot afife from like any thing without us, 

6. ^ft"S£!' arife from 6. Ergo the external worU is not 

th£ aaion of an external fueh as we conclude it to be, 

wor ld. from our perceptions. 

7. Ergo, we can have no proof Qi &• &' 

from our perceptions of the 
exigence of an external world. 

*" * By 
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, By our feelings we are firft informed 
of our own existence, and from our feel- 
ings we learn that there exift things be- w 
fides ourfelves *• 

It has; been hitherto ufual to fuppofe, 
that the fentient principle' in man has 
nothing in common with the inanimate 
part of nature; and yet that thefe two 

■ 

fubftances a£t mutually upon each other. 
But this to me appears a diretft contra- 
di<5iion. That mind and matter (to ufe 
the common terms) adt upon each other 
cannot be denied ; and though the mo- 
deft philofopher is forced to confefs, 
that the nature of their connexion is ftill 
Unknown, yet the fa<fl that there is a 

* It will be perceived, that I here diflent from Des 
Cartes, who gathered his exiftencc from his thinking 5 
but we certainly feel before we think. 

connexion 
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connexiQn ought not on that account to 
be denied. Perhaps the late; rapid pro- 
grefs of experimental philofophy may 
make it eafier how than it was formerly, 
for * an impartial reafoner to difcover that 
connexion. 



An attempt of this kind muft be al- 
lowed at leaft to afford a profpeft of great 
improvement. We know a little of 
burfelves, and a little of x the world with- 
out us. But as our happinefs depends, 
in part at leaft, upon external agency, 
we lhall be enabled to enfure a greater 
fhare of the former, as we become better 
acquainted with the laws of the latter. 
Befides that the ftudy of nature is itfeiF 
a fource of pleafure to inquifitive minds, 
increafing in proportion to the progres- 
sive improvement of human knowledge. 

CHAP. 
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An Analyjis of Inanimate Nature. 

\J pon a comprehenfive furvey of all 
natural obje&s, fuch as the prefent im- 
proved ftate of natural knowledge T^ill 
enable us to take, let us try whether we 
cannot come to fome refult, that may be 
applicable to the purppfes of the work 
we have in hand. 

\ 

t i 

Almoft all bodies are expanded in 
their dimenfions by heat, and contra&ed 
by cold. While expanding, they 
gradually grow fofter or more penetra- 
ble % while coptra&ing, they grow harder 

B or 
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or lefs penetrable, and both in a propor-J 
tion far beyond that of their expanfion 
or contradtion refpe&ively. From all 
which we infer, that they confift of par- 
ticles and pores, into which laft the heat 
entering, fets the particles at a greater 
diftance in the one cafe ; or from which 
retreating, the particles are prefled dofcr 

# 

to one another, in the other cafe. 

It has formerly been the fubjed: of 
difpute, whether heat were a fubftance or 
a quality. But before I proceed farther, 
I muft endeavour to clear up thofe two 

yeas. 



r. 



\ Of Subjiances and Qualities. 

It is not my intention to difguft my 
reader with d perplexed difquifition upon 
things, which exift only in the human 

imagina- 
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imagination; like thofe that occupied 
the attention of mankind, when the pro- 
found knowledge of Ariftotle had dege- 
nerated into the fenfelefs dreams of fcho- 
laftic theology. 



We perceive by our fenfes that changes 
are conftantly taking place in the world 
around us. But every fuch change im- 

r 

plies either an addition or fubtradtion 
of fomething ; or without either addi- 
tion or fubtradtion, a difference of ar- 
rangement brought about in that part of 
' nature which we are furveying. When 
any change is fuppofed to depend upon ^ 
addition or fubtra&ion, the caufe of that 
change is faid to be a fubftance, when { 
upon difference of arrangement only it is 
called a quality. 



Bz 
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Thus, when out of a piece of gkfa I 
make a mirror, the difference in the pha&* 
nomena exhibited by the glafs is owing 
to the addition of a new fubftance, mer- 
cury : but when with the fame glafs I 
produce the phenomenon of found, I add 
nothing to it, but only throw its particles 
into a peculiar kind of motion* The 
caufe then of the incrcafed reflexion of a 

J mirror is -a fubftanoe ; the caufe of the 
found of glafs is a quality. 

% 

\ 

Thus likewife, wheft by impelling a 
billiard-ball which was at reft, I fet it in 
motion, no man ever fufpedt^d that the 
difference in the phenomena depended 
upon any thing added to the body, which 
addition was the caufe of motion : mo- 
tion therefore was always fuppofed (and 

juftly) 
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juftly) to be a mere quality of fubftan- 

i 

ces, and not itfelf a fuhftance. 

But when, on the other hand, I per- 
ceive no increafe of my own heat by 
the contad: of a body at one inftant, and 
afterwards by fome change wrought in 
it, find that it does encreafc my fenfa- 
tions of heat, philofophers were formerly 
in the habit of attributing this difference? 
to fome fuppofed difference in the motions 
of the particles only. At prefent, how- 
ever, we find the phenomena agree much 
better with another fuppofition, to wit, 
that whenever any body has its tempera- 
ture changed, whenever (to fpc&kin the , 
ordinary phrafe) it becomes either hotter 
or colder, that then there are in the 
former cafe added to the body, an4 in 
the latter taken from it particles of ex- 

B 3 iftencc 
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iftcnce of a diftinft kind, calculated to 
excite in a fentient being fenfations of a 
peculiar kind, thofe to wit of cold and 
heat. 



To this fubftance I fhall give the name 
of Calorique; and as it is the .leading 
idea in the theory now fubmitted to the 
public, it was neceflary to clear it up to 
the reader as much as poffible from the 
firft. 



In the courfe of this, chapter I hava 
been under the neceffity of employing 
two words, upon which it may be pro- 
per to fay fomething farther. The words 
I mean are, pbihf&pher, and caufe ; of 
which though the import is generally 
conceived to be well- known, I think it 
not fuperfluous to employ a diftindt ' 

chapter 
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chapter upon each. Accordingly, the 
next will tr$at upon caufe and effect, 
and the following one upon the beft 
mode of philofophizing. 



f» *»* 
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CHAP. IL 



On Caufe and EJe8. 

When two natural units, A and B, 
act upon each other, they are both 
changed from what they were before 
action : but it is ufual to attend to the 
change produced in one only, and to call 
that change the effect, while the other 
agent gets the name of the caufe. 

Thus when a pebble impinges upon a 
piece of glafs, and breaks it, the pebble 
as well as the glafs undergoes a change ; 
but that of the pebble, being impercepti- 
ble, is difregarded, and the pebble is 
faid 



r^ 
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faid to be the caufe of the f ra&ure of 
theglafs* 

When an animal body, or to be more 
particular, when an human body is one 
of the units, the fame caufe does not 
apparently always produce the fame ef- 
fect ; the unit in which the eflfe& takes 
place, viz. the human body, being in 
fad: aded upon by other caufes, as well 
as that to which our attention is chiefly 
turned, which have their (hare in 
producing the effedfc. Thus the fame 
man fliall go to the bed-fide of. a patient 
ill of a fever one day, and receive no 
injury ; the next day he goes, catches 
the infe&ion, and dies of the dif- 
order. Here the fame caufe, viz. the 
fame contagion, ^operating feemingly on 
the fame man, produces different effe&s. 

But 
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But in reality the man is not the fame. 
The fecond day he came previoufly 
weakened, either by failing or by excefs, 
or by evacuations, or by other cau&s, 
and in confequence of that preparation 
was attacked by a fever ; the contagion 
being in the inftance given fuppofed not 
ftrong enough to produce its effedt, ex- 
cept upon a weakened man. 

» 

This diftin&ion being more evident in 
animal bodies than in other fubje&s, and 
thofe being the principal objedts of a 
phyfician's attention, the art of phyfic 
has therefore, in fpeaking of caufes, 
adopted a particular phrafeology, which 
ought, however, not to be confined to 
; that art, as it will apply (and ufefully 
too) to every other department of phi- 

lofophy. As I mean occafionally toenw 

ploy 
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ploy this nomenclature, I fhall here 
fhorfly explain the particular terms of it, 
illuftrating my explanation by the ea^ 
ample of a fever, as mentioned above. 

By at natural phenomenon, we mean 
the figns by which a change that has 
taken place in a natural unit is known* 
Thus the feveral fymptoms of a fever, 
well known to phyiicians, as, quick 
pulfc, general uneafinefs, &c. taken 
together, conftitute a phenomenon. In 
the fatme way, the change from reft to 
motion in one billiard-ball, by impulfc 
from another, is a natural phenomenon* 

■ ♦ 

« 
Whatever has any fhare in producing 

or in modifying fuch a phenomenon, is/ 
called in general a caufe. In the inftan- 
pes alluded to, the contagious effluvia, 

the 
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die evacuations, the different ftate of the 
nervous energy, circulation, &c. from 
the healthy ftate, are all caufes of the fe- 
ver. The quantity and direction of 
motion of the billiard-ball A, and the 
vis inertia of B, are caufes of the quan- 
tity of motion of the ball B, after im« 
pulfe, and of the direction in which it 
moves. 

The eaufe, which exifts without the 
unit, in which the effed: takes place, 
and which gives, as it were, the finifhing 
(Iroke to the effe<3, is called the occa~ 
iional caufe. In the inftance of fever, 
contagion is the occafional caufe. In the 
inftance of the billiard-balls, the motion 
and impulfe of the ball A is the occa- 
fional caufe of the motion produced in 
B. That whieh prepares the unit for 

thc 
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the a&ion of the occafiopal cdufe, is 
called the predifpofing caufe. The feve- 
ral debilitating circumfiances mentioned 
in that inftanee, are predifpofing caufes 
of the fever. The vis inertia of the 
billiard-ball B is the predifpofing caufe 
of its motion. In this cafe, it differs noft 
from its natural ftate, and is therefore in 
general negledted. The occafional and 
predifpofing caufes oonfidered colledHve- 
ly, or in contra-diiftindion to others, are 
called by one name, remote caufes. 



The ultimate change which emfues in 
the internal foufture of the body, after 
tine operation of the remote caufes, 
which is feldom completely known, and 
only to be found out by cautious reafon- 
ing and judicious conjecture, is called 
tfre proximate caufe. The proximate 

caufe 
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caufe of fever is not accurately knowA, 
either to phyficians or philofophers. I 
ihall have occafion to fay more upon the 
fubjeft in another place. Of the motion 
of a billiard-ball the proximate caufe 
has never been inveftigated. My own 
view of the matter may be feen under 
the head of Motion. 



It may be proper to apprize fuch of 
my readers, as are in the habit of looking 
into books of phytic, that ordinary 
medical writers are apt to employ thefe 
terms with fome degree of vaguenefs 
and inaccuracy, and to allure them, that 
whenever I employ them, I (hall always 
adhere rigidly to my own definitions. 



CHAP. 



CHAP. III. 



On the beft Mode of Pbilofophizing. 

i 

A wo methods have been pra&ifed by 
mankind, in their attempts to explain 
natural phenomena, or to find out the 
relation which nature in general bears to 
the nature of the human fpecies in par- 
ticular. The one was followed by the 
ancients ; and as Ariftotle purfued it the 
fartheft, and moil fuccefsfully, we fhall 
frequently call it the Ariftotelian method : 
the other was invented by the famous 
Bacon Lord Verulam, and may be term- 
ed the Baconian. 



■\ 



i 
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I fhall fhortly defcribe the nature of 
both thefe methods, and then point out 
their fevqral advantages and difadyan- 
tages. 

The Ariftotelian mode of philofophiz- 
ing confifts of two ftages, which I fliall 

call obfervation and compofition. By oft- 

« • 

fervation, under which I comprehend 
judicious reading, or treafuring up the 
obfervations of others : hy obfervation 
' a latge ftock of fadts is accumulated in 
the brain of the philofopher. By com- 
pofition this ftock is afterwards forted or 
arranged, according to their agreement 
or disagreement, fo as to form a fmaller 
number of general truths, each including 
a great number of particular ones. This 
method is peculiarly adapted to moral 
phibfophy, mpft of the fails neceflary 

iu 
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in the cultivation of that branch being 
eafily procured, as they require nothing 
but attention to a man's own thoughts 
and feelings, and to, the ordinary occur- 
rences of life 1 while natural philofophy, 
on the other hand, muft colledt its fa&s 
from an extenfive furvey of nature ; a 
furvey not to be taken without great 
expenfe, much travelling, and the united 
endeavours of ages. What chiefly hinders 
the fuccefs of men in the cultivation of 
moral philofophy, is their prejudices, 
pailions, and interefts. The two latter, 
paffions and interefts, totally incapacitate 
all who are engaged in the a&ive fcenes 
of life for the undertaking* , And even 

m 

thole philofophers, who unite leifure, 
coolnefs, and impartiality, find it ex- 
tremely difficult to get the better of pre- 
judices imbibed in early youth, from that 

C part 
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part of their education which they re- 
ceived at the will of others, before they 
themfelves had arrived at years of difcrc- 
tion. Yet we fhallhave occafion to fhew, 
in another part of this treatife, that there 
are defedts in moral philofophy arifing 
from another fource, which can only be 
fupplied from * natural knowledge, and 
which muft continue to exift, till peculiar 
circumftances have enabled men to carry 
that branch to a very high degree of per- 
fection. 



Towards the perfection of natural 
philofophy, the other method alluded to, 
I mean the Baconian method of philofo- 
phizing, is abfolutely neceffary, and that 
for two reafons. Firft, as the relations, 
which this branch of philofophy confi- 
ders, are thofe of bodies without us, 

they 
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they muft be found out by patient obfer* 
Vatioii and experiment % and it is the ufe 
of experiment chiefly, which conftitutes 
the Baconian method, and diftinguiflies 
the modern philofophers from the ancient* 
Secondly, it is the objedl of every ufeful 
philofopher, not only to inveftigatc 
truth, but alfo to propagate it when 
found i which fuppofes the art of demon- 

ftrating. Now, though fingle truths, im* 

— 

mediately applicable to practice* may be 
properly enough inculcated by the argu* 
mentum ad homines) that is, by difcover-* 
ing and pointing out to men a connexion 
between their prefent belief or wifhes, 
and between the new truth to be incul- 
cated ; yet with refpedt to fundamental 
truths and new fyftems this is not the 
cafe. Here we are under the neceflity* 
cither of tracing a dear connexion be- 

C % tween 
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tween the new truth, and other undoubt- 
ed ones, (which fuppofes the pupils to 
have philofophical minds,) or we muft 
produce fome ftriking effedl, not to be 
produced without admitting the principle 
which we wi(h to demonftrate. Thus 
we fee, that experiment is equally necef- 
fary for the difcovery of natural truth, and 
to convince mankind, that what we have 
difcovered is really true. A genuine 
Baconian philofopher is led, by fpeculat- 
ing upon what he already knows, to the 
fufpicion of new truths ; and has recourfe 
to experiment, that he may difcover r 
whether his fufpicions were well or ill 
founded. 



This method i9 tedious but certain ; 
the Ariftotelian is far more expeditious ; 
but, except in the Very beft heads, liable 

tQ 
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to great uncertainty and error ; and even 
in the befl highly precarious • 

We may, however, with confidence 
look forward to an event, which will 
have a tendency to add certainty to the 
Ariftotelian method, and difpatch to the 
other. The event to which I allude, is 
the per fedtion of the moral and phyfiolo^ 
gical fciences. For, as all our know- 
ledge of nature muft pafs through the 
medium of our own faculties, it is evi- 
dent how much a perfect acquaintance 
with the latter muft add to the authority 
of our firft fufpicions upon things with* 
out us. It is the imperfection of moral 
knowledge which makes conjecture often 
fhoot fo wide of the mark. As the 
fcience of morality improves, there will 
he lefs and left ocq^fion fpr having re- 

C 3 courfe 
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courfe to experiment. A time may evei^ 
poflibly come, when thofe who devote 
themfelves to philofophy, will find theif 
intuitive fagacity equally to be trailed 
with the floweft and moft cautious 
march of our prefent experimentalifts# 

Meanwhile, we (hall go the greateft 
lengths in promoting the knowledge of 
nature, not by adhering altogether either 
to the Baconian or Ariftotelian methods* 
Keeping to the latter, is like fetting about 
an edifice without materials ; an exclu* 
five attention to the former, is like leav-* 
ing materials, that have been piled on 
an heap, to perifh for want of an archi- 
tect to conftrudt the building. 

Both methods muft be united to pro- 
duce the greateft effect. No doubt a cer- 
tain 
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tain accumulation of materials is necef- 
fary , before we can do any thing to the 
purpofe : but we fhould be careful to 
employ them before the heap becomes (b 
unmanageable, that the architect is at a 
lofs to find what he wants, at any parti- 
cular moment, amidft the undigclled 
chaos* 



But all thi$ is metaphor : what is the 
interpretation of this building ? To build 
infcience, is, by the force of our imagi- 
nation and reafon, to follow up a number 
of fa&s, the more the better, provided 
they can all be comprehended at one 
glance, into all their poflible confe- 
quences, without any regard to the 
ftrangenefs of the refult, fhunning no- 
thing but abfurdity ; by which I mean, 
not inconceivablenefs, but contradiction ; 

C 4 for 
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for wherever that appears, we may take 
for granted that we have reafoncd amifs v 

To this it will be objected : are we 
not- doing fo ; are we not drawing gene- 
ral conclufions from particular fadls? 
You do it in fome meafure, but you go 
not far enough ; you ought not to be 
content with drawing fome one general 
conclufion from a number of particular 
fails ; you fhould draw all that can be 
drawn. This is indeed building ; your- 
proceeding is at beft but hewing and po- 
lifliing the timber and ftones for future 
ufe ; but you ftill leave them to perifh, 
for want of being united into the pro- 
pofed fabric^. 



Much mifchief is frequently done in 
philofophy, by the mifapplication of the 

beft 
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ljeft rules. I know not whether the 
caution of Sir Ifaac Newton againft muL 
tiplying caufes has not done more harm 
thafl good ; at leaft it has been my lot 
more frequently to heir it mifapplied, 
than quoted properly. Nothing is more 
common in nature, than to fee feveral 
fubflances, by their joint operation, con-* 
ipiring to the production of one effect. 
Yet no fooner has fome petty philofopher 
difcovered any fubftance, of which the 
operation h^s a tendency to produce a 
certain effecft, the fubjedt of examination, 
than he boldly enters his prdfeft againft 
any farther enquiry ; adding with great 
gravity, that Sir Ifaac Newton has pro- 
hibited the multiplication of caufes unne-r 

» 

ceffarily. Sir Ifaac has in fa6t done no 

fuch thing ; nor had he either the pow^r 

» 

or will to do it. 

To 
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To exemplify the fault I am cenfuring 
by a parallel procefs in ordinary life : 
Suppofe a tr^adefman to be weighing off 
a quantity of any kind of goods, and 
that fome friend, upon whofe judgment 

he has reafon to rely, bids him beware of 

1 

\ throwing more weights than are necef- 
fary into the oppofite fcale : if our tradcf- 
man, upon calling in the firft weight, 
and finding it affed the balance, ftiould 
appeal to his friend's warning, and refufe 
to add another, he would be guilty of juft 
the fame kind of abfurdity with the mif-« 
taken phildfopher above-mentioned. 

Newton's grand law of philofophizing 
is in fad: the following : In the explana* 
tion of phenomena, no more fubftances 
pught to be introduced, than what are 

I. Proved 
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I f Proved to exift ; 

%. Adequate to the production of the 
phenomena both in 

a. Kind and 

b. Degree, 

Upon the fubjeCt of power, as differ* j 
ing in kind, I lhall have occafion tQl 
fpeak hereafter. In the mean time, let 
tne obfcrve, that no man has a right to 
pbjeCt to an additional caufe propofed 
for the foliition of any phenomenon, till 
he has proved, that thofe already admit- 
ted are fufficient for its production in de- 
gree , as well as kind. 

But while I readily own, that thefe 
three requifites are not to be difpenfed 
with*, in order to eftafclifh incontroverti- 
ble the agency of any fubftance in the 
production of a natural event; I yet 

think, 
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think, thatvery ftrong prefumptive proofs 
of fuch agency may be had, even before 
the agent is fufficiently known, to admit 
of its being meafured, provided it be 
certainly exifting, and adequate to the 
prodii&ion of the effedt, as to kind. 

Before we can proceed to the exad: mea- 
furement of any agent, its nature muft 
be already very well afcertained, which 
requires a great length of time, and much 
prevjpus companion with fa&s. 

In the mean time, 3. more fiiperficial 
kind of meafurement may be admitted, 
with refped; to which, if the agent tally 
with the effed, it will at leaft ferve to 
add weight to the proofs, till accurate 
calculation fhall be applicable, 

a Thus 
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Thus the agency of a fubftance proved 
to exift, and endowed with powers ade- 
quate to the nature of any phenomenon, 
will be rendered highly probable, if we 
find the efie<5l to be uniformly increafed 
or diminished by the increafe or diminu- 
tion of the ageilt; though the precife 
quantity of fuch change may not be 
aflignable either in the caufe or in the 
effe<a. 

The true art of philofophizing, is the 
art of decyphering nature. Till every 
part of nature is thoroughly inveftigated, 
that cypher is the beft, which goes the 
fartheft in explaining well - eftablifhed 
fads. It is true, that becaufe a cypher 
makes fenfe of a decyphered work, it is 
not on that account neceflarily the true 
one; but yet the more complicated the 

work, 
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work, and the better the fenfe made out, 
the more certainly it is the true one, 
I defign this book as no more than an 
humble attempt to decypher nature ; atad 
if fhe admits of more than one fenfe by 
as many different cyphers (which how- 
ever I am inclined to doubt) let mine be 
only one of them ; I am content, till fome 
other is found to be preferable. 

The Copernican fyftem of the world, 

V 

and moft other comprehenfive difcoveries 
refpedling the true power of nature, 
were' at firft lucky hypothefes, or happy 
fuggeftions of inventive minds ; fuch 
however as, being well founded, have 
ftood their ground, and are now fo tho- 
roughly eftablifhed, that they will never 
again be called in queftion. 

i CHAP. 



CHAP. IV. 



Sequel on Calorique in Inanimate Matter, 

4 

I should now proceed to follow that 
powerful agent Calorique through all 
its operations in the various objedts by 
which we are furrounded ; to fhew how 
it produces all the grand phenomena of 
nature ; how by its preflure on the upper 
furface of bodies, it caufes them to gra- 
vitate, while upon other occaiioris it 
adls in the contrary direction, and by its 
prefence renders bodies lighter than they 
otherwife would be ; how by its preflure 
on the furface of bodies in general, or on 
the external furfaces of particles, it prat- 

duces 
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duces the cohefion of folids j I fhould go 
on to trace its operation in the ref ration, 
reflexion, and inflexion of light, with 
many other inftances of agency, too 
numerous to be fpecified, but highly in- 
terefting to all thofe whofe curiofity has 
been roufed by the ftimulus of leifure 
and a liberal education. 



But as the detail of ail thefe fubje&s 
would lead me into a field much too wide 
for the limits of this piece, I muft with 
reluctance wave the difcuflion of them 
for the prefent, and haften to matters of 
more general intereft; matters which 
will, unlefs much obfcured by my man- 
ner of treating them, come home to the 
bufinefs and bofoms of almoft every 
reader. 



Yet, 
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Yet, as the examination of the above- 
mentioned points is not only thoroughly 
. completed in the author's mind, but, for 
the moft part, already prepared for the 
public eye, the connexion of fome of 
them with the remaining parts of this 
work, will oblige him to introduce thejn j 
and of others an outline fhall be exhibited 
by way of fpecimen, to enable the 
fagacious reader to form a judgment of 
the reft ; and probably to induce perfons 
of fuperiof talents to anticipate them, or 
even to outftrip the author in fijnilajr 
refearches. 



E> CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 



Introduction to Chap. V. and VI. 

As I think it extremely probable, that 
at fome future period both phyficSj 
and metaphyfics will be reduced to th< 
precifion and certainty of mathematical! 
demonftration, I {hall in the following 
two chapters prefent the curious reader 
with a rude {ketch of the method in 
which philofophical difcuffions will theh 
be profecuted, and fome of the firft 
principles upon which the elements of 
phyfics will probably be conftrudted. 

Thefe two chapters, however, being 
in fome meafure detached portions of 

another 
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another work, while the more popular 
part of the prefent is, I hope, in- 
telligible without them, though cer- 
tainly likely to receive light from them, 
thofe to whom they (hall appear too ab- 
itrufe, may proceed at once to the eighth 
chapter. 



Da 
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CHAP. VI. 



Firji Principles of Improved Piyfics. 

AXIOM. 

•Powers in equilibrio produce reft. 

AXIOM. 

Powers not in equilibrio produce 
motion, till equilibrium is reftoreck 



OBSERVATION. 



Different quantities of fpace equal to 
each other, contain different quantities 
of power. v 



AXIOM* 
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AXIOM. 



The different quantities of power con* 
tained in different equal f paces , . may 4 be 
meafured by the number of fuppofed* 
powerful points in a given fpace. 



OBSERVATION. 



A certain mean concentration of power 
conftitutes a fuhftance, which in its dif- 
ferent quantities gives to men the fenfa- 
tion of heat in various degrees f 



i 



As this fubftance is well known, very 
common, and probably the leaft concent 
trated flate of power with which we are 
acquainted, we may take it for a ftandU 
wrd of other powers. 

D3 To 
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To this fubftance I give the name of 
Cahrique, 

As the particles of all other fubftance* 
known to us confift of power more 
condenfed than it is in the particles of 
Calorique, any given particle may ' be 
considered as made up of a certain num* 
ber of particles of Calorique. 



THEOREM, 

■ 

The denfer any fubftance is, the lefs 
eafily, but the more forcibly, it is liable 
to be a&ed upon : and vice verfa % the 
rarer any fubftance is, the lefs powerful 
jieed a caufe be by which it is to be ex* 
cited into action, but alfo the lefs forci- 
ble will fuch attion be when excited. 



CHAP, 



( 
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CHAP. VII. 



On Power and Infinity* 

W^hatever we perceive in nature, 
if reduced to its^moft general terms, 
will come under the denomination of 
power or force. 

Power may be reprefented by points/ 
the degree of power by the number of 
fuch points contained in a certain fpace* 
See fig. i . 

. Let the two circles A and B reprefent 
two equal fpaces. If the number of power- 
ful points in A be fuch, that each diame- 
ter every way may have, four of them i 

D 4 the 
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the number of the fame points in B fuch f 
that the number of equal points in every 
diameter may be eight ; the power of' A 
will be to that of B as 16 to 64, /. e. as 
I to 4 ; and whatever effeft A will pro- 

< 

duce, B in the fame circunftances will 
produce four times the effedfc. 

Power feems to be neceflarily exiftent* 
and to exift neceflarily in every poflible 
degree from infinitely great to infinitely 
little. But as we can only know the 
degree 1 of any given power by experi- 
ence, w^ have little to do with thofe ex-- 
tremes, but may content ourfelves with 
investigating thofe degrees of power, 
which fall within our view, and to 
which our own are in fome meafure 
coirfmenfurate. 



I here 
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I here fpeak of abfolute power : for 
there is no one finite power, which, with 
refpedi to certain others, is not either 
infinitely great or little* 

The meaning of infinitely great or 
little is this : there is only a certain de- 
gree of minutenefs and fize to which our 
fefifes extend ; beyond that the moffc un~ 
equal tilings to us are equal. Thus, if I. 
{hake a powder-puff againft St. Paul's 
church, there is no doubt that I have 
increafed its dimenfions by a deter- 

» 

minate quantity of matter ; but by how 
much it is utterly out of my power to 
determine ; becaufe in pbjedts fo large, 
I do not diftinguifh fuch minute diffe- 
rences ; and were I to attempt to deter- 
mine the ratio which the powder bears 

Cp the whole building, I fhould be flop- 
ped 
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V 

pcd immediately by the impoffibility of 
determining the magnitude of the church, 
as its dimenfions would be increafed and 
leflened a thoufand times during my 
operation, in a way that baffles calcula- 
tion, by quantities much greater than 
that with which I am to compare it. To us 
then St.PauTs church is infinitely greater 
than the quantity of powder contained in 
a puff; and vice ver/a f the powder infi- 
nitely lefs than the church. But perfect 
intelligence may know in every inftant 
the exadt acceffion and diminution, and 
the proportion which each bears to the 
whole. 



Before I conclude this chapter, I fhall 
prefent my reader with a curious mathe n 
matical paradox, which was, I believCp 
firfl difcovered by Leibnitz, It fhew$ us. 

how 
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how by fubftitutirigone fpectes pf power 
for another, a more manageable one, for 
one that lies out of our reach, we may 
arrive with certainty at the ttjoft afto- 
nilhing refqlts. 

Let us fubftitute for infinite power, 
infinite number, which mathematicians 
mark thus, oo ; for want of power a 
number lefs than any finite one, to 
wit, o. 

Any number whatever, divided by an 
integer lefs than itfelf, gives a "quotient 
lefs than the dividend ; any number di- 
vided by unity, gives a quotient equal to 
the dividend ; any number divided by a 
fraction gives a quotient greater than the 
dividend, in the fame proportion as the 
divifor is lefs than unity; When the di- 

vifor 
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vifor becomes o, the quotient will be 00; 
therefore 00 multiplied by o, is equal to 
the dividend. But the dividend is op- 
tional. Therefore oo multiplied by o is 
equal to every poffible number. 

Hence infinite power afting upon no- 
thing will produce every thing poffible, 
which we know to be true in fa&. 



CHAP. 



( it ) 



CHAP. VIII. 



On Particles. 



JL he particles of bodies are compofed 
of the fame powerful points, as the inter- 
ftitial Cahrique, but generally contain an 
infinitely greater number in a given fpace, 
fo that Fig. a. maybe confidered as a re- 
prefentation of any ordinary body,- fuch as 
it would appear to a vifual organ, capa- 
ble of being adted upon by the particles 
of Calorique, as our eyes are adted upoa 
by the particles of light. Such figures 
my reader muft endeavour to carry along 
with him in his imagination, in order to 
his underftanding me -, and for the aifift- 

3 ^nce 
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aftce of more fluggifh conceptions* I 

> 

ihall frequently depidt my own in figures. 

1 But it may happen that the interftitial 
Calorique, as io. the diamond, is of a den* 
fity not greatly inferior to that of the par- 
ticle. Hence^it becomes neceflary to add, 
that the 'chief difference between parti- 
cular and interftitial Calorique is, that the 
latter receives its unity and ftability prin- 
cipally from confinement \ the other 
from another caufe, which it is unnecef- 
fary now to examine into* 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 



On Cohefion. 

I n general, heterogeneous fubftance* I 
have a greater tendency to approach, aflb- 
ciate, or unite, than homogeneous ones. 

The following are proofs of this afler- 
tion :— 

I. It is plain from what takes place 
in. all folutions, as in that of fait by 
water. *The particles of fait and thofe 
of water, refpe&ively, are homogeneous 
among themfelves, but heterogeneous 
with refpedt to one another. But after 
folution, if agitation have been ufed, you 

4o 
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do not find water diftindt and fait di£ 
tind: ; but the fmalleft integrant part of 
the folutipn is both fait and water ; fo 
that no particle of fait exifts, but has 
with it a particle or particles of Water. 

» 

2. In difiufed mixtures, whether by 
agitation, as in mixing powder of bark 
with water, or by trituration, as in 
emulfions, the fame -takes place, with 
only this difference, that it is not fo per- 
manent* ... 



3. But my chief argument is this :— • 

■ 

Let two kinds of powder, as cinnabar 
and magnefia, be agitated together by 
rubbing in a mortar, and they will pre- 
fently affociate fo accurately, that no par- 
ticle of one can be feen, or perceived by 
its effeds, without fuch a portion of the 

other, 
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other, as fhall make the proportion 
of the ingredients to each other, the fame 
in any part as it is in the whole. 



Now in all thefe cafes, the agitation 
can do no more than fufpend and balance 
the force of gravitation; the arrange- 
ment muft be entirely the effedt of fujte- 
rior or elective attradtion. In the in- 
ftance of folution, this attraction is fo 
powerful, as to take effect in oppofition 
to gravitation, even while that power 
continues unbalanced. What then occa- 
sions the cohefion of folids, confifting 
of homogeneous particles ? 

Principally the preffure of denfer Ca- 
lorique without the body againft rarer 

E within 
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within it. To this is joined another 
caufc, to be mentioned in the next 
chapter. 



CHAP. 



( SI ) 



CHAP. X. 



Unity in Nature, 

When we contemplate the various 

objects of nature, we cannot but obferve 

certain mafles, which are confidered 

each as coiiftituting.a whole. Thus a 

man, a horfe, a dog, a pebble, a bit of 

gold, are each units, diftindt from the 

reft of the univerfe. It may be worth 

our while to enquire what it is that con- 

ftitutes this unity. It is certainly note 

mere juxta-poiition of particles, Two 

pebble? placed by each other are never i 

taken for a large one. It is not mere 

accretion. Two fmall diamonds joined 

Es by 
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by means of any other fubftance, would 
never pafs for one large one. Suppofe a 
piece of glafs to be broken intq two ; the 
broken furfaces are fmooth, and apply 
to each other with the greateft accuracy 1 
yet you may put them together, and prefs 
them againft each -other with any degree 
of force, they will never again unite, tq 
form one piece of glafs. But if you melt 
them together, that is, add Calorique till 
the repulfion of their particles becomes 
equal to their attraction, which conftitutes 
a fluid, they will, while confined, form 
one fluid j and if fuffered to cool with' 
the proper precautions, that is, if you 
again gradually draw off the additional 
Calorique, they will at laft concrete 
into one piece of glafs, as before. 



From 
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From this common experiment, but 
"Which, like many other common expert 
inents, has not yet fuggefted all the irifer- 
ences that rtiight be drawn from it, we 
muft, I think, conclude, that it is the 
continuity, and a diftribution in fome 
meafure equable of Calorique, which 
renders any mafs or body a natural unit. 
I lay a diftribution in fome meafure equa- 
ble, becaufe I riieaft not to fay, that in a 
bodyfooonftifuted, the Calorique muft be 
every where of the fariie denfity ; ori thfe 
contraiy, I have other rcafons for think- 
ing that it is not fo ; but that the differ 
fence of denfity muft be gradual, and 
without fudefen leaps ; or, which is the 
fame thing, that it muft be diftributed 
according to fome Certain law- 
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CHAP. XL 



Cohefioti of Mafes. 

The theorems which flow from the 
" preceding experiments, viz. I . That the ' 
diftribution of Caloriqut conftitutes the 
unity of mafles j and, 2. That the at- 
traction of heterogeneous particles is fupe- 
rior to that of ^homogeneous ones> prove, 

That as in mafles, fuch as a piece of 
gold, or a diamond, the particles are ho* 
mogeneous, their union to form one fyf- 
tern is not owing to their attraction for 
each other, but to the diftribution of the 
Calorique which fills up the interftices of 

the 
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the particles, in conjundion with the ex- 
ternal preffure mentioned in Chap. IX. 

Upon the proportion which thefe two 
modes of cohefion bear to each other de- 
pends the difference of folids, Aich as 
hard, foft, brittle, dudile, malleable, &c. 
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CHAP. XII. 



On Motion. 

The obftinacy with which a body in 
motion, whether it have derived that mo-| 
tion by communication from another 
body, or from fome other occafional - 
caufe, continues to move with the fame 

* 

degree and direction of force, till oppofed i 
by one equal and oppofite, or determined ' 
to move in another direction by combina- 
tion of motion, naturally leads us to look 
for a confiderable part of the caufe of 
motion in the moving body itfelf. In that 
body we are to feek for the predifpofin£ 

and proximate caufes, 
I What 
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What it is in any body which gives 
the predifpofition to motion ; how that 
predilpofition is converted into the prox- 
imate caufe, when motion really takes 
place, and what that proximate caufe is, 
are queftions which have never been an- 
fwered; queftions, however, the an- 
fwers to which muft in the firft inftance 
gratify our curiofity in a high degree, and 
would probably ultimately be produc- 
tive of the greateft pra&ical utility. 

\ In order to difcover the proper anfwer 

i 

tb them, we (hall proceed moft fafely, 
if we confider, firft, fome of the moft 
ftriking concomitants of motion, and 
enquire how far they may throw light 
upon the nature of motion itfelf ; then 
examiile whether any principle fo acquir- 
ed be confonant with the ordinary phe- 
nomena 



1 



/• 
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\ nomena of motion and its known laws; 

t 

; and lafily endeavour, by the new prin~ 

ciple fo discovered and confirmed, to $x~ 

plain fome of the leis familiar cafes of 

motion . 

i 
Let us then, in the firft place, confidqr 

fome of the mod ftriking concomitants 

of motion, and enquire how far they may 

throw light upon the nature of motion 

itfelf. 



All motion, it is well known, pro- 
ceeds naturally in the direction of a right 
line; even in circular motions, which 
at firft would appear to contradict this 
univerial pofition, we find upon a nearer 
enquiry, that the fingle particles of the 
moving body are every moment making 
an effort to proceed ftraight forward, and 
I are 
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arc only prevented from doing fo by a 
fuperior force, which draws them every 
infant towards the centre. 

That it naturally proceeds in the di- 
rection of a right line, is then the moft 
ftriking concomitant of motion. 

There is no felf-evident idea to be 
formed of the caufe, why a body, which 
now exifts in one part of fpace, fhould 
the next inftant exift in another, except 
by attributing it to inequality of preffure. 
In the cafe of gravitation, there is really, 
as we fhall fee, a greater preffure on that 
furface of the body, which looks from 
the earth, than on that which looks to- 
wards the earth. 



When 
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When any body is impelled, the equi-> 
librium of prdTure, which before exifted, 
is taken off in one direction ; but this 
inequality of preffure is produced in the 
moving body itfelf, by the impulfe, and 
cannot be taken off but by au: equal 
force, imprefled in a contrary dire<Stion« . 



CHAP. 
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chap, xm, 



Apology of the Author for imper/e& 
:> Arrangement. 

It is tijne for me to apologize for a de* 
fedt in this tre^tife, which every reader 
of difcernment muft long ago have ob<? 
ferved, and which many a one I fear 
will hav<£ found extremely unpleafant. I 
mean the want of that lucid arrangement, 
which beginning with the moft fimple 
propofitions, and proceeding to fuch as are 
more complicated, tends, by making the 
fubjedt open gradually upon the reader's 
mind, greatly to facilitate his comprehen- 
sion of it. 

Such 
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Such an arrangement I have always 
wifhed to accomplilh, but, after many- 
trials, have found it impoflible, without 
a much greater expenfe of time than at 
prefent I can poffibly afford. 

The articles were compofed feparate- 
ly , after diftind: inveftigations of the fub- 
je&s they contain, and although the refult 
of all thefe inveftigations feemed to efta- 
blifh the univerfal agency of one fubftance 
throughout all nature, and therefore the 
different parts of the work will be found, 
upon examination, to compofe one con- 
fiftcnt fyftem of philofophy ; yet in the 
appearance of that fyftem upon paper, the 
feveral parts are loofe and disjointed, re- 
quiring to be perufed with care, perhaps 
repeatedly, before they will combine into 
a whole, and a6t with united evidence 

Upon 
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upon the mind of a rational and impaiv 
tial enquirer. 

But if the author's ideas are really as 
well founded as he flatters himfelf they 
are, men of competent knowledge will,' 
he trufts, feel the force of truth even 
through the obfcurity of an imperfect 
arrangement; fhould he, on the other 
hand, be miftaken in a confiderable part 
of his dodxine, no real advantage couM 
have been gained, either to himfelf or his 
readers, by covering miftake and fi&ion 
with the impofing garb of apparent con- 
fidence and unifprmity. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



On Impulfe. 

Vv hen one body in motion touches 
another, aiyl communicates to it the 
whole, or any part of its motion, the 
procefs is called impulf?. 

It is by impulfe that one billiard-ball 
hitting another, drives it to any part of 
the table. 

As we have feen that the particles of 
all bodies are compofed of condenfed Ca- 
lorique, and their interftices filled up with 
the fame fubftance in a ftate of greater 
rarefadtion ; it is evident that one confe- 

quenqe 
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quence of bringing any one body into 
clofe contact with another, fyiuft be to 
change the diftribution of their Cahrique. 

And as w» have farther feen, that any 
particle of one body has a greater attrac- 
tion for the particles of any other body, 
than for its own, and that this fuperior 
attraction is probably owing to a greater 
difference in their refpective quantities 
of Cahrique, in the one cafe than in the 
other; we are led to conclude, that a 
body in motion has the equilibrium of its 
Cahrique deranged, fo as to be accumu- 
lated in each particle, and in the whole 
body in the direction of the motion. 

< 

a, b, c, d, Fig. 3, reprefents a body 
with its particles and interftitial Cahrique 

F 

* in 
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in a ftate of reft. A, B, C, D, is the 
fame body moving towards E. 

If the unity of a folid body (as glafs) 
is not ftrongly cemented, the impulfe of 
another, inftead of creating motion in the 
whole, deftroys the unity, and feparates 
the parts. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP* *V* 



On Adoujiics. 

JL his Chapter will contain the expla- 
nation of one folitaiy fad in the fcience 
of Acouftics, fele&ed (perhaps too hafti~ 
ly) from an entire theory of founds, in 
which the author has .been obliged, bjr 
his love for philofophical truth, to depart 
in fome few inftances from the opinions 
generally received upon that fubjedt, and 
in many others, to go beyond them. 
The former ftep he has always taken 
with reludtanee, and the latter with cau- 
tion, well knowing, that although, the 
confent of numbers, confidering how 

Fs that 
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that confent takes place, no more proves 
the truth of any pofition, than the agree- 
ment of the feveral copies of an edition 
does* the correctnefs of the text ; yet in 
an enlightened age, where men have the 
unreftrained ufe of their faculties, it is 
difficult for any dodrine to gain ground 
and obtain univerfal confent, which was 
not, at the time when it firft made its ap- 
pearance, fupported by all the evidence 
which the ftate of human knowledge, as 
it then flood, would admit. 

To the fubjecl: of found, in all its 
branches, the author has been led by his 
fondnefs for mufic, both practical and 
'theoretical, to pay uncommon attention; 
and it was there principally, and in the 
fifter-fubjecl of light and colours, that 
he firft met with thofe principles, the 
purfuit 
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purfuit of which pointed out to him the 
connexion between natural and moral 

philofophy. 

After this introduction, I fhall ftate 
and explain the fad: in queftion. 

The rumbling noife which is heard, 

V 

when the external opening of the ear is 
clofed, feems owing to thfe motion of the 
blood, the found of which is communi- 
cated to the organ of hearing by the con- 
tinuity of parts, not by the intervention 
of air, the ordinary medium of found. 
Two fa&s agree well with this fuppofi- 
tion : the firft is, that people whofe hear- 
ing is much impaired conftantly hear a 
fimilar rumbling. The other, that if a 
watch be applied to any other part of the 
head, as to the angle of the lower jaw,while 

F 3 the 
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the .external opening of the car remains 
unclofed, the watch is heard in the ufual 
tone, by the intervention of the air, but as 
foon as the ear is flopped, the tone be- 
comes ftronger, and jnore like to that 
which the watch has when applied clofe 
to the ear. 



The theory of this laft fadt I take to be 
the following : while the pafTage of the 
ear is open, the motion of the blood is 
not heard, becaufe by habit the organ, is 
become lefs fufceptible of it, and the 
found is dypwned in that of external ob- 
jects. Accordingly, when from the 
effedts of drinking, or any other irrita- 
tion of the head, the motion of the blood 
is increafed, that motion comes to be 
heard, even while the external opening 
continues unclofed, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



On Number, Weight and Mea/ure, 
confidered pbilofophically \ 

This and the following chapter, on 
Ridicule as the Teft of Truth, are in 
their very nature fo detached from the 
more fyftematical parts of this work, 
that they might be placed almoft any where 
indifcriminately, and yet as they either 
throw light upon the whole, or obviate 
objections which are equally applicable 
to every part of a new theory, they could 
not be reje&ed altogether, I have chofen 
to place them here, that I may not be in* 

F 4 terrupted 
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terrupted in the more important difquifi- 
tions which are to follow, on fubje&s 
more immediately connected with moral 
philofophy # 

In applying the powers of nature to 
our own purpofes, we have different me- 
thods of determining quantities of power 
for immediate ufe. We either afcertain 
the quantity of power by dired: experi- 
ment, at the time of putting it to ufe ; or 
having previoufly divided it into portkj&s, 
of which we know, or think we knew 
the quantity without experiment, wq 
find the whole power, by determining 
the number of fuch portions, 

« Thk idea may be illuftr&ted by the 
ufe of money. Suppoiing it to be previa 
pufly deterwined . wb# quantity q£ my 

metal 
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metal fliall reprefent a given quantity of 
human labour, there are two ways of 
dealing out the quantity of the fame me- 
tal, neceffary to purchafe any other quan- 
tity of labour. We may either weigh 
or meafure off a proportionate quantity, 
as feems to have been the cuftom in the 
infancy of fociety ; or having previoufly 
weighed or meafured off fmall and equal 
quantities, and put a mark upon them, 
to diftinguiih them from others, count off 
as many of thefe portions as will make 
up the quantity defired. This is in fa£fc 
the way. in which we purchafe at prefent* 

Many operations of human induftry 
are diredtly copied from nature. The 
procefs of forming fuch artificial units,, 
in order to fubftitute the fimple pro- 
cefs of tale for the more complex one 

of 
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of meafurement, is a tranfcript of the 
proceeding of nature, in forming fuch 
natural units, as we have formerly had 
occafion to confider. Guineas, (hillings, 
pence, &c. are artificial units; men, 
horfes, peafe, beans, chryflals, plants, 
funs, fyftems of funs, are natural units. 

But there is a circumflance relative 
to nature's unit, by which we are often 
led into an error. Man, one of nature's 
units, and that which naturally interefts 
ns the moft, frequently covers very confi- 
derable diver fity under external marks, 
fcarcely diftinguifhable. Carelefsly in- 
fpeding thofe marks, we too readily 
conceive fuch units to be fimilar and 
equal, and are confequently liable to bq 
greatly deceived in our expe&ation. 

The 
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The real truth is, the propenfity in 
mankind to diverge from each other is 
fo very great, that it requires uncommon 

■ 

art to give any great number of men the 
fame, or nearly the fame ftamp. A regi-* 
ment of well exercifed foldiers comes 
nearer to fuch an equality than any thing 
elfe, and we well know what pains muft 
be taken before fuch a regiment can he 
formec}. 
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CHAP. XVII. 



On Ridicule, as the Teji of Truth. 

We arc told by Horace, that pleafantry 
will fometimes effed, what grave reafcm- 
ing may have attempted in vain. Ac- 
cordingly, in every kind of controverfy, 
whether oral or fcriptural* recourfe is had, 
by thofe who either diftruft their caufe 
or their abilities, to the forcible weapons 
of ridicule. Ridicule, however, is in 
fad: no teft at all of truth : no new difco- 
very was ever promulged by its means. 
Where the multitude is in the right, it 
may filence the ill-founded attacks of ig- 
norant 
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norant or interefted opponents ; tyit as its 
whole ftrength confifts in an appeal to the 
preconceived opinions of the majority, if 
they happen to be wrong, (which they 
certainly may be) it can do no more than 
lend a temporary aid to the delufions of 
prejudice. 

Let C be Copernicus. A, B, D, E, 
F, &c. cotemporary men of learning, 
devout i)elievers in the ancient do&rine, : 
that the earth is fixed in the centre of the 
folar fyftem, and that the fun revolves 
round it. 



A, B, C, D, E, F, &c. meet in com- 
pany, and the converfation turns upon 
aftronomy ; during which C is at firft 
referved, and feems to fall in with the 
generally received opinion, till the com- 

- pliments 
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pliments paid him upon the juftnefs and 
beauty of fome of his notions having 
opened his heart, he ventures to exprefs 
a doubt, whether the fun really moves 
round the earth, 

A. Surely, Mr. C, you could not be 
ferious in what you advanced juft now* 

C. Indeed, Mr. A, it may feem 
ftrange to you, but I have my reafons 
for doubting, whether the commonly re- 
ceived opinion upon that fubjedl be true* 

A now puts on a countenance of 
triumph, looking alternately at C and the 
reft of the company, whofe faces are 
all the time diftorted with a half-grin. 
Poor C feems ftruggling in vain to com- 
pofe his agitated mind. 

A. Well, 
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A. Well, but, good Mr. C. if the 
commonly received opinion be erroneous, 
what arc we to believe true ? 



C. [In evident confufionJ] Why, 
Sir, fince you oblige me to fpeak out, I 
think the earth moves round the fun. 



A and the reft of the company, after 
an interchange of expreffive looks, fall 
upon fome other topic of difcourfe. C 
continues deje&ed and abfent. 

While the ordinary fubjedts of conver- 
fation are under difcuflion, A fuddenly 
Harts up, - as if in a fright, lays hold of 
the back of D's chair, and, being the 
avowed wit of the company, immedi- 
ately attracts the attention of all the reft. 

D. What's 



l.__ 
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D. What's the matter, Mr. A . 

A. Why truly, C*s opinion had taken 
fuch hold of my mind, that in a reverie, 
I began to fancy you might be thrown 
from your feat in the rapidity of your 
career round the fun, [ fitting up a borft* 
laugb.] 

B, D, E, F, &c. join heartily in the 
laugh. 

C grows ftill graver and more per- 
plexed. 

« 

D. Nay, Mr. A, now you are too fe- 
vere. Ha! ha! haf 



Ergo, the earth does not move round 
the fun. ^. E. D. 

2 SECT. , 
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SECT. II. 



On Animated Nature. 

Throughout the whole of this at- 
tempt to point out the connexion between 
natural and mor^l philofophy, I have 
confidered the latter as forming the prin- 
cipal, as it is certainly the moll interefting 

part of my fubjeft, 

» 

I have now gone through thofe parts 
of natural philofophy, upon which. I 
conceive that my fpeculations have en- 
abled m^to throw new light, and if my 
hafte to enter upon the more important 
parts of my work has obliged me to leave 

G . feveral 
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feveral fubje&s quite untouched, and ta 
treat others rather more fuperficially than 
I could have wifhed, I ftill flatter my f elf 
that 1 have drawn fuch an outline of 
thofe branches of natural knowledge, 
which border upon the knowledge of man, 
as fhall enable the attentive reader to 
comprehend what I fhall have to offer 
'; on the fubjed: of thofe laws, by which 
I the feelings and adlions of our own fpe- 
cies are guided, and to perceive the full 
force of the application I fhall make of 
the new principles I have laid down, to 
the moft important event which has ever 
occured in the annals of mankind ; I mean 
the origin of Chriftianity. 



CHAP. 



.. _... , 
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CHAP. I. 



On Life and Senfe in general. 

4 

JLiPe and lenle depend upon a certain 
portion of Calorique diffufed through 
the whole organization of* an animal. 



If I lay, that perception is oiie of the . 
properties of Caldriqlte, and motion the 
, natural effed: of perception, and that 
wherever in any fyftem the Calorique of 
every part is connected by continuity with 
a portion of the fame fubftance placed 
fomewhere as in a centre, that centre 
will have a perception of all the changes 

G a whi 1} 
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which take place in the fyftem, and will 
have a power of producing motion in 
every part of the fame fyftem ; when I 
fay this, the negative can never be proved 
till you produce me a fyftem fo formed, 
where the effe&s do not enfue. 

When this fuperinduced quantity of 
Calorique is removed (which before by its 
prefence fhielded the Calorique exifting 
in the body as a mixt from external 
influences, by receiving thofe influences, 
and thereby producing the phenomena 
of life) then the Calorique contained in 
the mixt comes to be aflfedted by external 
influence, and that mixt of courfe to be 

^hanged, 

* 

Without life, the body may be prefer- 
red from putrefaction, by keeping off in 

other 
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other ways thofe powers, which, by their 
influence, produce that change; as, wa- 
ter by drying > air by fubterraneous in- 
terment ; or in general, by covering the 
whole with a dry varnifh, as in anato- 
mical preparations, embalming, &c. 

I affert, that in the common phaeno- 
menon of ejafticity , where one body, be- 
ing impelled againft another, is thrown 
off with a certain degree of force, there 
is every thing which takes place in a 
fentient being, when he ads from ex- 
ternal caufes, except confcioufnefs of 
perception ; and that never can exift, un- 
lefs the obferver is at the fame time the 
fubj£d of the experiment. When I fee 
another man ad from external induce- 
ment; that he perceives, refolves, and 
then ads, is only conglufion from what I 

G 3 know 
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i 

know to take place in myfelf, reafoning 
upon the following general principle.— 
When in a feries of caufes and effe&s, 
feveral links are proved to be the fame in 
one cafe as in another, any intermediate 
link, not clearly feen in one cafe, muft 
be concluded to exift in that cafe, as well 
as in the other.-^-Now, that man has had 
an inducement applied to him, and I have 
feem him adt as I fhould have done, had 
the fame inducement been applied to me j 
whenever that has happened, I have been 
confcious of perceiving, refolving, &c. 
therefore that man perceived, refolved, 
&c. too. 

In an inanimate body I perceive no 
ftich refemblance, and am therefore not 
inclined to fuppofe an intervening per- 
ception. T^hat notwithflanding fome 

(mall 



I 

\ 
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1' 

fmall degree of it does take place, I think 
highly probable. But let me be rightly 
understood. Suppofe one billiard-ball to 
be impelled againft another, and to be 
thrown back. Fig. 3, A being fixed, B is 
thrown againft it; it refcoils. I cannot 
fay A perceives the ftroke. B hits in fad: 
only a fmall portion of A, difplacing its 
particles, and compreffing its interftitial 
Calorique ; that fmall portion of Calorique 
probably perceives the ftroke, or, if it 
be diffufed over the whole ball, then 
many little parts of A pferceive it feparate- s 
ly, faintly, and differently 5 but in no 
cafe can A as a whole be faid to perceive 
it. Before that can take place, a peculiar 
organization becomes neceffary. % 

Words and things will never exadlly 
agree, till languages have been formed 

G 4 upon 
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Upon a perfedt acquaintance with every 
part of nature. Here, therefore, as in 
Other parts of fcience, the line of diftinc- 
tion is nc* drawn in things, as it is^in our 
ivords, the Calorique of life being in 
reality continuous with the Calorique of 
compofitiopL. Therefore, if death takes 
place by a gradual confumption of the 
Calgrique of life, that of compofition be- 
comes expofed, and putrefadtion direftly 
epfues ; if by mechanical violence, /. e % 
by feparating fome large portion of the 
whole, n?cefl#ry in the proceffes of life ; 
niiich of the Calorique of life remains 
after death, and putrefaction follows 
more flowly,* k 



* It is this circumftance which conftitutes the 
difference between cahion and butcher's meat. 

During 
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During lifej the expenditure of the 
Calorique of life is replaced by aliment 
^nd the influence of the air. Expendi- 
ture is the confequence of adlioau Where 
there is no a<$ion, the body may fubftfl; 
without expenditure. The chapieleon 
exifts in a torpid ftate without fenfibfc 
food, or fenfible evacuations for months 
together; and" in fome well-known in- 
itances women and enthufiafts have lived 
upon tea or orange-juice alone for a confi- 
derable time. 

The frefh vigour felt by a famifhed 
perfon immediately upon taking food, 
is owing to the firft increment of Calorique 
being inftantaneoufly diffufed over the 
whole body. 

Water and falts are formed in animal 
bodies, aselfewhere, by the unipnof airs, 

deprived 
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deprived of that Calorique which is 
effential to their aeriform ftate. Hence 
we fee the origin of thofe falts which are 
found in the ' atmofphere, in the fea, 
and in die excretions of an animal body, 
as in the ferum, urine, tears and per- 
foration. 

By this theory the difficulty of ac- 
counting for the operation of the foul 
upon the body, and the body upon the 
foul, is entirely removed. ' All bodies 
contain the fame fubftance, with that 
which conftitutes the mbft a&ive part of 
animal bodies, and of the human body in 
particular, differing only in proportion 
and arrangement. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 



Of the Laws of Motion, applied to or- 
ganic and fentient Bodies, 

W e have ieen, that when any' body is in 
motion, whether from impulfe, or from 
any other caufe, the Calorique of the 
whole mafs is thrown out of its equili- 
brium, and that the motion may be con- 
sidered as an attempt to recover that equi- 
librium. 

In the cafe of bodies not poffeffing a 
fentient centre, the motion is attended 
with no other ftriking confequenee. But 
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as in fentient bodies, the Calorique 

ferves other very important purpofes, in 

their internal cecqnomy ; for this reafon 

changes in the ceconomy of fuch bodies 

I muft take place from the motion of the 

Icntire bodies, and muft be perceived by 

Jthe fentient principle. 

Accordingly, we find that all <hefe 
circumftances happen, as might be ex- 
pedled. And firft, in an healthy human 
body, a certain degree of uneven motion, 
by mixing more perfectly the different 
ingredients of the whole frame, and 
deftroying all accidental inequalities of 
idiftribution in the Calorique of life, dif- 
fufe§ a pleafing alacrity over the whole 
nian, which, in one accuftomed to the 
exercife of his intellectual faculties, has 
a^very fenfible effedt in enlivening their 

play. 
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play. Dr. Johnfon declares, that human 
life has not many things beyond a ride 
upon a turnpike-road in -an , Englifh 
poft-chaife. In which judgment he is 
by no means Angular. And Pliny affures 
us, that it is wonderful how the mind is 
invigorated by bodily exercife *. In the 
paflage to which I allude, he feeqns in- 
deed to fpeak of walking ; in which the 
good effedl is heightened by the concur- 
rence of other caufes, as frefh air and 
mufcular adtion, and diminifhed (unlefs 
in very ftout habits) by the exertion 
neceflary in walking. But ftill part of 
the eflfed: is due to exercife, as motion. 



* Mirum eft> ut animus agitatione, motuque cor- 
poris excitetur. 

Plin, Epift. Lib. i. 6. 

Wheo 
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When a perfon is in the a<fl of fwing- 
ing, there is a peculiar indefcribable fen- 
fation, while he is defcending from the 
greatefl: height, which ceafes when he ,is 
at the higheft points of the arc, and feems 
to depend on the manner in which the 
mQtion of fwinging difpofes of the Ca- 
hrique contained in the human fyftem. 
For the fenfation itfelf, I mull appeal to 
the reader's recolle<Stion, if he has ever 
tried the experiment, and to the experi- 
ment itfelf, if he has not $ warning him, 
however, that he muft expedt to feel .the 
effc& lefs diftindlly, in proportion to the 
ftrength and vigour of his confutation. 

Coach and fea-ficknefs are explicable 
upon the fame principles. Both afied: 
weakly and irritable confutations more 

than 
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than others ; becaufe, on the firft ac- 
count, any portion of Calorique abftra&ed 
from one place, is more wanted, and on 
the fecond account, becaufe the whole is 
more moveable. But farther, finqe in 
common walking, men generally move 
forwards, the fyftem therefore acquires a 
habit of accommodating itfelf to the dif- 
tribution of Cahrique, confequent upon 
motion in that diredion : hence thofe 
who grow fick in a coach fuffer moft 
when they ride backward. After riding 
for fome time, the moft weakly habits 
accommodate themfelves to the new dis- 
tribution, while it continues unchanged, 
but fuffer more or lefs, as often as it un- 
dergoes any alteration. They feel a 
fqueamifhnefs upon firft letting out, and 
upon flopping fuddenly. 

There 
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There is a fadt mentioned by Dr. Dar- 
win , of Derby, in the firft volume of his 
Zooriomia, upon the authority of a Mr* 
Brindley, of men falling afleep, while 
ftretched acrofs a mill-Hone in motion, 
which admits of a ready explanation, by 
means of my theory*. The whirling 
motion produces an accumulation of Ca- 
lorique at both ends of the body. But 
on account of thfc fuperior hardnefs, and 
the confequent lefs mobility of the Ca- 
lorique contained in the fkull, the centri- 
fugal endeavour will be flopped between 
the dura and pia mater, and the Calorique 



* I have had this fa& confirmed to me in conver- 
fation, and been farther informed, that the fame prin- 
ciple has been applied to the purpofes of medicine.' 
A lady was lulled to fleep by a whirling machine, 
who had not enjoyed that benefit for years. 

will 
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will accumulate through the whole cir* 
cumference of the encephalon. But it has 
been fhewn, under the proper head, that 
any compreffion of the encephalon is pre- 
clusive of fleep. 



H CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 



On Sleep. 

One of the moft extraordinary phaeno- 
nomena exhibited by living animals is 
that of fleep. 

In explaining this phenomenon, I 
lhall almoft entirely confine my felf to the 
confideration of it, as it occurs in the hu- 
man fpecies, by which means I fhall gain 
the advantage of being able to appeal to 
the experience of every reader, for moft 
of the fafts upon which my theory will 
be conftru&ed. 

During 
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During fleep, fenfe, confcioufnefs, 
and voluntary motion are in a great mea- 
sure fufpended, either from fatigue, or 
for want of the proper inducements to 
exertion. 

Fatigue does itfelf produce a difficulty 
and * fluggifhnefs both of perception and 
voluntary adtion ; and a fimilar difficulty 
and fluggifhnefs are likewife the effe<ft 
of withdrawing many of the ufual in- 
ducements to action ; but this difficulty 
and fluggifhnefs differ widely from the 
total ceflation of all voluntary motion and 
perception, which charadferife the ftate of 
fleep, when perfedlly formed. Let us 
then examine into the proximato^csLufe of 

« 

the fluggilhnefs which precedes fleep, 
and then into the difference between that 
and the proximate caufe of fleep. 

Hfa The 
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The birain is the principal agent, both 
in perception and voluntary motion. Its 
a&ivity depends upon a fund of Calorique 
contained in its compofition, which in 
every adlion it performs is exhaufted, or 
difcharged, under the form of fenfible 
heat, fleam or otherwife, until being re- 
duced to a certain quantity, the ordinary 
inducements are no longer fufficient to 
call it into play. This is the fluggifh- 
nefs of fatigue. But although the active 
fund of the brain continue undiminifhed, 
yet if the ordinary inducements be re- 
moved to a certain extent, adlion, which 
depends both upon the fund and upon 
the inducements applied to it, becomes 
impaired, and the fluggifhnefs of indo- 
lence is brought on. Either of thefe 
ftates are preparatory to that of fleep: 
but in what does fleep itfelf confift ? 

Before 
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Before I can anfwer this queftion, I 
mull call the attention of the reader to 
the anatomy and phy fiology of the brain. 

There is a fpace intercepted between 
what anatomifts call the dura and pi^ 
mater, which in a living healthy fubjeft 
is filled with a fubtle elaftic fluid, exud- 
ing partly like other fecretions from the 
blood-veflels of the two furrounding 
fltins, and partly formed of bafes derived 
from another fource. We may repre- 
fent the brain as a kind of folid ifland 
floating in the elaftic fluid above-men- 
tioned, by which it is every where fur- 
rounded. The bafe of the brain then, 
or that part which looks towards the 
neck, refts as it were upon a ftratum of 
this elaftic fluid* Through this ftratpm 
pafs all the nerves of the body, by the in* 

H 3 tcrventipu 
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tervcntion of which the commerce between 
the brain and Other parts of the body is 
carried on, When thefe nerves are ex- 
cited, /. e. both vigorous and ftimulated, 
the furrounding elaftic fluid yields and 
leaves the nerves pervious. 

But when either the fluggifhnefs of 
indolence, or that of fatigue, takes place, 
the nerves being exhaufted, or not ftimu- 
lated, give lefs refiftance to the furround^ 
ing fluid, which of courfe comprefles the 
nerves, and renders them impervious. 
This is the ftate of fleep, which continues 
until either fome violent ftimulus being 
applied to the nerves, or their own elaftic 
contents accumulating by degrees during 
fleep, the paffage is again forced open, 
and the waking ftate reftored, 

it 
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It would be a great confirmation, as 
well as illuftration of my ideas refpedting 
the proximate caufe of fleep, if I fhould 
here apply it to fotfle of the anomaloys 
cafes of that curious ftate, fuch as watch- 
fulnefs from exceffive fatigue, fomnam- 
bulifm, catalepfy, &c. But fo many 
other fubje&s prefs upon my notice, that 
I muft refer ve the full elucidation of thofe 
particulars for fome future occafion ; and 
for the prefent pafs on to the next kc* 
tion. 
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SECT. III. 



On Man. 

The proper ftudy of mankind is man. 
And as the moil univerfal object of hu- 
man purfoit is happinefs, my firft chap, 
ter will difcufs the phyfical nature of 
that interefting fomething, 



For which wc bear to live, or dare to die. 



. ** 
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CHAP. I. 



On Happinefs; 

The phyfical caufc of happinefs, or 
pleafure, is fuch an expenditure of the 
finer fecretions, or what are commonly 
called the animal fpirits, as fhall juft 
equal the proportion in which they are 
lecreted. 

While the condition juft mentioned 
continues to be bbferved, the more rapid 
is die expenditure, the more happinefs 
will any individual enjoy. 

The 
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The expenditure of animal fpirits muft 
likewife be entire, /. e. the matter and 
Calorique which enters into their compo- 
sition muft be equally expended ; and it 
muft be equable, /. e. over the whole 
frame each part muft contribute neither 
more nor lefs than its proper portion. 

. Thefe conditions will be farther illu- 
j ftratcd in their proper places. 

•i 

J Hence neither can exceffive labour be 

fatisfa&ory, laor is there any pleaftire in 

continual idlenefs. 



' In the uppef ranks of life unhappinefs 
depends nnich mof c cortvnonly upon do 
fc&ive than upon txceflive a&ion. Bat 
as adtion is never entered upon without 
motives, and neceffity, which is the prin- 

cipal 
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cipal and moft powerful motive to adtion, 
is in the very nature of things totally ex- 
cluded from the upper ranks, whatever 
facilitates adtion, whatever furnifhes a 
feries of eafy adtions, or fuch as Require 
but flight inducements, will be found in 
the higher ftations of life to promote 
happinefs. 

The excitement of ideas, which is one 
fpecies of eafy action, is greatly affifted 
by their being aflbciated. In confe- 
quence of aflbciation, one impulfe excites , 
a whole train. Accordingly, we find that 
retracing old aflbciations of ideas is a 
common mode of promoting happinefs. 
For inftance, fatyrical writers, who wifh 
to be read by thofe whom their writings 
are intended to reform, are under the ne- 
ceflity of giving ftriking defcriptions of 

a the 
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the vices they condemn, that by means 
of the plea/ure which the profligate find in 
retracing the fteps of their former de- 
baucheries, they may be cheated, as it 
were, into an attention to the njoral in- 
ftru&ions of the fatyrift/ But unfortu- 
nately while they endeavour (by this 
proceeding) to reclaim the vicious, they 
too often contaminate the minds of the 
innocent. 



By this theory of happinefs we may 
explain the attachment which moft men 
feel to their native country. It was there 
they received their firft ideas ; it was 
there they formed their^firft afibciations % 
it is there they find the keys to all their 
intellectual treafures. That the explana- 
tion now given of the amor patria is 
well founded, is confirmed by a very re- 
markable 
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markable circumftance, that it is fcarce to 
be met with in the firft periods of fociety. 
Without cities, and often without fixed 
habitations, men at that period are little 
attached to their native foil* Their rov- 
ing manner of life admits not of their 
colleding in any one place a fufficient 
number of ideas, for it to poflefs exclu- 
fively the property of bringing the powers 
of their mind into play. 

To the fame circumftance we owe all 
that is refined and elegant both in love 
and friendship. With the fight of our 
friend are aflbciated allthofe trains of ideas 
which have been the ufual topics of our 
converfation. 



Nearly of the fame nature is the plea- 
fure derived from reading. Thofe who 

read 
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read for ufe indeed, or to acquire their 
fitft ideas upon any fubjed, wifh to be 
informed with minutenefs of every parti- 
cular relating to it. But that is not the 
kind of reading to which I now refer. 
Such as read for amufement only, chufe 
fubje&s with which they have already 
fome acquaintance, and are beft pkafed 
with hints, that ferve only to excite their 
own ideas, and call up to view the af* 
fociations already formed in their minds* 



In the fame way we may account for 
the following phenomenon* * To gain 
the good- will of an elderly man, whofe 
mind is not vacant, you need only in- 
form yourfelf with what fubje&s he is 
moft familiar, and fo by introducing 
them in converfation, enable him to re- 

trace 
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trace fuch aflbciations as he bad previously 
been in the habit of forming. 

« 

The inftin&ive fondnefs of parent- 
animals for their offspring is another 
inftance of the pleasure derived from ex- 
citing old ideas, and retracing former 
aflbciations. The animal which is the 
obje& of the parent's love has, during 
the whole time of pregnancy, been adting 
upon the brain of the parent through the 
intervention of the nerves, like any other 
external object. After birth therefore, 
as its helpleffnefs prevents it from being 
in any refpeft an objedt of rivalfhip, it 
mull neceflarily, by conftantly exciting 
the ancient cerebral traces, produce an 
high degree of pleafure in the mother; and 
thefe traces the conftantly recurring wants 
of the young prevent from being foon ef- 
faced. 
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faced. As it grows up, diftance and new 

* 

objects produce a new fet of ideas and aflb- 
ciations in the young one, and the attach- 
ment gradually fubfides. For it is to be 
obferved, that as the fondnefs of the pa- 
rent arifes from its a&ionupon the parent, 
fo the reaction of the parent produces the 
inftinds of the young, which are therefore 
cxadly fitted to each other. 



CHAP, 
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CHAR II. 



On the Difference between Man and other 

■ Animals, 

* , 

Although I ftiall frequently have oc- 
casion to hint, that, the fuperiority of the 
human race to other animals is not fo 
immenfe, as ignorance, pride and preju- 
dice are apt to reprefent it, yet it is great 
enough, even when feen.by the pure light 
of reafon, unmagryfied by the mills of 
dullnefs, to deferve the clofeft attention. 
I (hall proceed to enquire upon what that 
fuperiority depends. 

I Comparative 
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Comparative anatomy teaches us, that 
the principal difference between a dead 
man and a ^ctead Struma! 6f any other re- 
fembling fpecies, confifts in the greater 
proportion which the human brain bears 
to the otherparts of the body. 

Comparative phyfiology fliews, that 
Vlie chtef difletertce between * living man 
and 'a living animal of any* other re&m- 
foling fpecies, confifts in the tSftd€ftcy of 
*the former to unite with other indivi- 
duals' of his owh fpecies \fAo ( a3tody po- 
litic, ahd the &r 'greater ririgeof circun*- 
ffeftces to which he can acatemodate 
'himfelf. 

Juft philofophy will teach lis,* in the 
phenomenon exhibited by anatomy, to 

fearch: 
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fearch fpr the caufe 6f the appearances 
pointed put by phyfiology. But before 
this can be done, we muft endeavour to 
throw a few rays of light upon phyfio- 
.logy itfelf. 

All animals that bear any refemblance 
,to maji have a. power, by means of a 
.procefs, to be defcribed in another place, 
pf converting food and air into a fluid 
called blood, which is contained in a 
two-fold fet of vcffels, called arteries and 
veins, fo as to be fent by means of -the 
heart through the former into the letter, 
.and from them back to the heart* This 
procefs is called circulation, and will be 
illuftrated by Fig. 4. 

* 

. In the cpiirfe of circulation, the blood 
is copfidefably qhanged, ef^ecialtjr, in co- 

1*3 lour 
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lour and ftimulating power, the livelinefs 
of the one and the degree of the other 
being much leffened when it arrives at 
the heart, after having gone through the 
body. But by means of a fecond circu- 
lation through the lungs, which need not 
now be confidered, the former procefs is 
inverted, and the blood comes back to 
the heart, to be again fent into the arte- 
ries, with its colour and other powers 
reftored. 



This lofs of colour and ftimulating 
power is what I am now to corifider. la 
order to this, it is neceffary to remem- 
ber, « that an animal body confifts not of 
blood-veffels alone, but of much other 
matter, all of which, however, may be 
compiifed under the general title of cellu- 

_ • 

lar ftru&ure. Fig. 5. will help to clear 

up 
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up the idea. Into this cellular ftrudture 

* 

the air and other fubftances are received 
from the atmofphere by a procefs called 
inhalation*, which I fhall defcribe elfe- 
where. There is an uninterrupted con- 
nexion betweenr the cellular ftrudture all 
over the body. While the blood is circu- 
lating, it parts with much of its vitality, 
or Calorique, to thebafes contained in the 
cellular ftru&ure, by a procefs called fe* 
cretion; and this it is which makes it 
come back to the heart deprived of its 
energetic properties as explained above. 

The whole of an animal body may 
then be divided into two parts, the mafs 
of blood, and the fecretions, with their 
refpe<5Uye , containing parts , The fecre- 

* v » 

* See Abernethy's JEflays, 

I j tions 
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tions are wafted, fo as to require renewal, 
chiefly by the operations of fenfe and ani- 
mal motion. The nature of thofe procef- 
fes, how they convert combined Calorique 
partly into fenfible heat or difengaged 
Cahrique, and partly by its union with 
the uitvitalized bafes, into falts, ffeam, 
warm water with falts in folution, &c. 
muft be explained ift another place, *ta 
return: of fenfe the brain is the feat; 
and all motions dire&ed by fenfe origi- 
nate in the brain. 

The effed: of the heart in propelling 
the blood will be as its own force di- 
rfedtly, &nd as the refiftance oppofed to 
its adtion inverfely. The action of the 
heart is principally exerted upon the 
trunks of the blopd-veffels ; in the mi- 
nute arteries, and efpecially where they pafs 

over 
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oyer into veia^, SApthei; ppwer, which I 
am^oingtaqame, is a principal caufe of 
nation. The $&ife to which I allude^ 
is the expenditure ^pd renewal of fecre- 
tion. For s? it is by that procefs that 

* 

the Wood lpfes its Cahriqw y it i^ clear that 
the ffichargc of Qajgrigue fry fecr?tion 
and of the imvitqlized parts of (he hlpp4 
by the liver, muft, by unloading the mi* 
nute arteries, very m^ch dimipifh the 
refiftance which the heart meets with VJ 
its a&ion. Befides that any fecretion 
being by whatever caufe alternately in- 
creafed and expended, the blood is at T 
traced to the part, to fupply the defi T 
ciency, fq that jncreafed fecretion is i$ 
that way too a caufe of increafed qrcula r 
tioti, and the reyerfe. Of this I lhaU 
give inftances in their proper places. 

1 4 Thofe 
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Thofe fluids which are the predifpof- 
ing caufe of fenfe and animal motion, are 
produced like others by fecretion, not how- 
ever, as is generally fuppofed, in the brain, 
as a fecretoiy organ, but in every part of 
the body where there are nerves and muf- 
cular fibres *. The brain is no more 
than the organ of reference, with refpe€fe 
to fenfation, and with refped: to motion, 
the place where that fpecies called volun* 
tary originates. 

Voluntary motions, ftridtly fo called, 
from which are excluded paflionate and con- 
vulfive a&ions, take place after fenfation, 

to 

by the intervention of ideas, which are 
fuch changes in the medullary fibres of 
the brain, as difpofe them to fall into 

* §ee Mpnro ? on die Neryous Syftenm 

fpme 
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fomc one particular mode of adion 
only ; and this adion is probably of the 
vibratory kind. 

Every operation of the brain, whether 
it be fenfation, revival of ideas, or origin 
of voluntary motion, is attended with ex- 
penditure of Calorique. Perhaps the dif- 
ference between adion upon the fecretion 
of other parts, and the adion of external 
caufesupon the brain, confifts in this,.that 
in the brain, as there is no outlet for thefu- 
perfluous matter*, every fuch adion, that 
is ,every fenfation leaves a permanent change 
in the brain, which is the foundation of 
memory. 

* I ought long ago to have apprized the reader, that 
where I ufe the term matter^ I mean by it, the Aim of 
the particles of any fubftance, in contra~diftindion to 
its interftilial Calorique* 

The 
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The variety of voluntary motions in 
any given ahimal, depends upon the va- 
riety of its ideas, and that again upon the 
room afforded by the fenforium, or in 
other words, upon the comparative fizc 
of the brain. 

In man, therefore, there will be a far 
greater variety in the operations of the 
brain, than in other animals. But as vo- 
luntary motions are adaptations of motions 
to ideas, and ideas are copies of things 
without the animal ; that animal will 
adapt itfelf to the greateft variety of iitu- 
ations, which has the greateft variety of 
ideas. But this we have fhewn to be 
the cafe with man. Man therefore, of 
all animals, can adapt himfelf to the 
greateft variety of fkuations. Which was 
one thing to be explained. 

The 
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The other thing, I mean the tendency 
to unite into bodies politic, flows from 
the one juft explained in conjunction with 
another. The union of many individuals 
into one body politic, is the refult of the 
faculty which every individual has of 
profiting by other individuals, or adapting 
its own views to thofe of others. The 
other cirtumftance, Which in conjun&ioa 
with the fuperior fifce of the human br airt 
jiredifpofes man to unite with his fellow- 
ifteti into communities, is his fenfibility. 
But of that I may have occafion to treat 
hereafter^ 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 



On Language. 

One of the principal marks, by which 
men are diftinguiftied from other ani- 
mals, confifts in the 4 former poffeffing a 
ipethod of communicating their fenti- 
ments to each other, more or lefs per* 
fedtly, by means of language. 

It is now univerfally agreed, that this 
prerogative does not depend upon a 
greater flexibility in the organs of fpeech 
only, fince that flexibility is pofleflfed by 
fome other animals, in a degree that 

enables 
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enables them to articulate human lan- 
guages with tolerable diftin&nefs ; but 
upon a power, peculiar to man, of aflb- 

r 

dating certain fentiments with certain 
words, according to fixed rules, fo that by 
exciting the idea of one, you may always 
excite that of the other, in any individual 
ufing the fame language. 

In fa &, language is one of the advanta- 
ges derived by man from the fuperior 
lize of his brain to tl^t of other animals, 
being a branch of that power of accom- 
modating himfelf to different fituations, 
which I have formerly deduced from the 
above-mentioned ftru&ure. 

But as language would be ufelefs to a 
folitary individual, fo it could never have 
been invented, had not man been a focte- 

ble 
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We animal. Language is entirely the 
icreature of fociety ; it is produced by the 
iame caufe that produced fociety itfelf ; 
and influenced by all the changes , to which 
-it is liable. Formerly aknoft all Europe 
formed, one gr^at empire, each province 
of which, b?fides its original langMage^ 
fpoke that of the Romans, by whom 
they had been fubdued. When upon the 
decline of the Roman -empire, its provin- 
ces became independent ftates, they tjy .de- 
agrees acquired apdependent languages, in 
which however the Latin appears, nearly 
in proportion to the degree of fubjuga- 
tion to which the inhabitants of each 
country were reduced, and to the time, 
during which they continued fubjedt to 
the Roman dominion. The Englifh, 
French, Spanifh, and Italian languages, 
are to this day dialefts of the Latin ; the 

German, 
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German/ Danifti, and Swedifh languages 
have very few words of Roman extrac- 
tion*. The Greek affords indeed an ex- 
<ception, of which however the caufe is 
very obvious. The degree of civiliza- 
tion^ at which the Greeks had arrived be- 
fore they fiibmitted to the dominion of 
-the Romans ; the venerktion in which 
the Greek tongue was held by the Ro- 
mans under the firft periods of the em- 

* It is fomewhat remarkable, that the German 
word, fignifying window^ is clearly derived from the 
Latin. Perhaps the Germans firft learned from -the 
Romans, to make* diftmttion between windows add 
chimneys. In fome Weftphalian villages, thatdlftiac- 
tion is ftill a luxury, in which the common people do 
not indulge every day* The German word fignify- 
ing to write> is clearly, and that fignifying to ready 
fomewhat more bbfeurely of Roman origin : a circum- 
ihnce upomvhich Ineed make no comment. 

pire ; 
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pire ; the transfer of the feat of govern- 
ment toConftantinople, and the f ubfequent 
divifion of the empire into two inde* 
pendent portions ;— all thefe circumftances 
prevented the Greek language from ui£ 
dergoing changes fimilar to thofe which 
happened to the languages of the barba- 
rian nations, conquered and civilized by 
the Romans. 



Philofophers have difputed about the 
mode, in which languages were firft in- 
vented. As we in no part of the world 
find any tribes, clearly of our own fpecies, 
without the ufe of fome language, we 
may conclude that to form languages is 
one of our natural inftindls, but as it is 
one of thofe, which we' acquire after 
birth, it muft partake of that diverfity 
which refults from the diverfity of cir- 

3 cumftances, 
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Cumftances, to which men after birth arc 
4Cxpofed. Languages arife gradually from 
*Tiofe circumftapces, undergoing progret 
iive improvements, firft in families, next 
in fmall tribes, and at laft in extenfive 
communities* 

. All languages confift of roots, and of 
analogical fledtions j but in different lan- 
guages, the proportion which the roots 
bear to the total number of words, is ex- 
tremely different. Confidered as fyftems 
of words, and as vehicles of pleafure, 
thofe languages are the beft, which con- 
tain the feweft roots ; fuch languages 
will be found beft fitted for the purpofes 
of poetry and declamation. In this re- 
fpe& our modern languages will bear 
jio competition with thofe of the ancients, 
£ut for the ufes of philofophy, and for 

K the 
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the purpofe of conveying to each other 
our real fentiments with accuracy and 
fidelity, the want of extenfive analogies 
in our modern languages is rather to be 
considered as an advantage. Similar 
fle&ions do indeed tend much to facilitate 
the acquifition of a language; but at the 
fame time, it is difficult for the fpccula- 
tive philofopher, in his enquiries after 
truth, to avoid being led aftray by them* 

Of the analogies to be found in the 
fiedlions of language, much may be the 
effedt of improvements made in them by 
learned grammarians ; fuch we know to 
have been lately introduced into the Eng- 
lifh language by the celebrated Dr. John- 
fon * ; but much muft be attributed to 



* For his acknowledgment of the h&y fee the laft 
paper in the Rambler. 
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in original tendency, which they derive 
from the flru&ure of the human mifrd. 
That tendency will be referred in another 
place to a general law of nature, which I 
fhall lay down here, referving the proof 
till I come to confider the law itfelf.- Ge- 
- neration, beginning from different points, 
not lying within each other's fphere of / 
action, will always form analogical re- 
semblances, more or fewer, according to 
the lefs or greater interference of collate- 
ral powers, all generation depending 
principally upon the expanfion of a point 
into.a fphere. 

Among other proofs that many of the 
analogies, which grammarians difcover 
in languages that have already attained 
to fbme degree of perfection, refult 
blindly from the ftrudture of the human * 

K z mind, 
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mind, *ve may mention, that where cu£* 
torn has, among the higher orders of 
mankind, eftablifhed flexions of words 
not according to the ufual analogy, the 
vulgar are ftill apt to adhere to the latter,, 
as might be fhewn in numberlefs in- 
stances *. 



After fociety has arrived at an high 
pitch of refinement, one ufe which is fre- 
quently made of language, is to conceal 
a man's real fentiments ; and this ftrata* 
gem is carried fo far, that it requires 
confiderable knowledge of human na- 
ture, or practice in the world, not to be 
the dupe of it, 

* For inftance : they mzkefrif of fright, according 
fo bit from bite> following the found * feed horn fee % ac* 
cording to the ufual fleflion of the preterite ; cuftorr* 
having eftablifhed f*w irregularly : fo lit from light, 
&c* 

CHAP. 
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On Senfe in general. 

Of the term fenfe, there is no occafioi* 
to attempt a definition ; and indeed to do 
fo would be equally unneceffary and im- 
poffible. As the idea is itfelf perfectly 
fimple, it is incapable of being reiblved 
into any others.; and .the beft way to 
come to an agreement refpedting.the fig- 
nification of the word, is by an appeal 
to the cpnfcioufnefs of every human 
being* 

Circumlocutory defcriptions of fenfe 
have been given, but they are of little 

K 3 u£b. 
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ufe. I am inclined to doubt, whether 
any one will find his flock of know- 
ledge much increafed, by being informed, 
that fenfation is a change in the Hate of 
the mind, depending upon a change in 
the condition of the body. 

In every fenfation there are two things 
to be carefully diftinguifhed ; the change 
produced in the mind itfelf, and the 
properties of external objects, which are 
the caufes of that change. In general 
the danger of confounding thefe two is 
not very great ; but as in fome inftances, 
efpecially thofe of light and heat, they 
have really been confounded, it is worth 
a philofopher's while, to pay ibme atten* 
tion to the beft mode of diftinguifhing 
them. 



Senfations 



* 
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Senfations are divided into thofe of 
impulfe and of confcioufnefs ; the former 
are produced by caufes exifting without 
the fentient being ; while the latter have 
their fource within him. 



In order to prbduce fenfation, it is ne- 
ceflary for the caufe to adt with a certain 

degree of force, and for a certain length 

« 

of time. Very weak impreffions, 
though a&ing almoft conftantly, are 
without effeft, and the ftrongeft im- 
pulfes, if only momentary, are fcarcely 
perceived. 

For any impulfe upon the organs of 
fenfe to be'effe&ual, it is further requi- 
iite, that it be feconded by attention of 
mind. This is fo powerful, that by di- 
recting our attention particularly to a 

K 4 number 
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number of impulfes made upon our 
ienfes at the fame time, we can choofe 
one or more which we will perceive, and 
voluntarily difregard all the reft. Nay, 
we can acquire complete information 
from an impulfe of the weakeft kind, 
while one of an hundred times the force 
makes no impreffion at all. Thus at $ 
concert, a man (hall feleft one inftru- 
jnent among twenty or thirty that are 
founding, and attend fo entirely to that 
one, as to be utterly uncpnfcious of the 
founds produced by the reft. Twp friends 
fhall converfe together in a whifper, 
while a large clock is ftriking in the fame 
room; neither pf them lhall lofe one 
lyllable of the converfation, and at the 
end of it both be Ignorant, whether, the 
clock have been ftriking or not, 

Senfation 
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Senfation continues for fome little time 

v • 
after the external obje& which occafioned 

it has ceafed to aft. It is owing to this 

circumftance, that a fhining body whirled 

round with a very rapid motion, gives 

us the idea of one continued circle of 

^ 

light. On account of the extreme rapi- 
dity with which the body revolves, the 
fenfation occafioned by its adtion, in 
every point of the circle, ftill continues, 
when the body returns to the fame point, 

after having made a complete revolution* 

1 

Hence likewife the fenfation we re- 
ceive from a founding body is that of 
a continued found, though it is well 
known that the a&ion of the elaftic body, 
by which it is occafioned, is that of an 
alternate vibration. Of the truth of this 

we nave the completeft proof in the found 

of 
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of a bell. This found appears perfe&ly 
continuous at firft, while it is poffefled 
of fufficient ftrength Co give a long-con- 
tinued fenfation ; but dying away by de- 
grees, it at length becomes too faint to 
keep up the fenfation during the fpace of 
an entire pulfe, and then the vibrations 
are heard diftin&ly. 

The nature and ftrength of fenfations 
depend upon three circumftances ; the 
original conftitution, in which I conclude 
the prefent ftate of the whole frame, as 
well as that of particular organs; the 
force of the external impulfe given to the 
fenfes, and laftly the attention of the mind 
employed upon the fubjeft. Hence if 
we fuppofe the conftitution to be given, a 
fenfation of a determined force may be 
produced by aji infinite number of diffe- 

rent 
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rent proportions between the external 
agent, and the attention of the mind ; 
and as or\ the one hand, a ftrong percep- 
tion may take place with little or no at- 
tentian of mind, provided the impreffion 
from without be very powerful ; fo on 
. the / other, an equal perception may arife 
without any external impulfe, by an 
uncommon exertion of mental attention. 
And it is upon this lafl: circumftance that 
the furprifing faculty of memory is 
founded. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V, 



On Common Sen/?. 

Common fenfe is that faculty of think- 
ing and adting, which enables a man to 
promote his own welfare, and that of all 
, thofe with whom he may be concerned, 
-without interfering with the duties he 
owes to the reft of fociety. It confifts 
chiefly in being content to accommodate 
his views to thofe circumftances, of 
which the direction is not in his power, 
and never indulging the vain wifh, to 
make every thing correfpond with the 
flattering profpe&s which are prefented 
to him by his ow r n imagination* 

CHAP, 
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On Apparitions* 

1 n the chapter on human fenfe in gene- 
' ral I have diftingutfhed between the oc- 
cafional, predifpofing, and proximate 
caufes of fenfe. We have there feen that 
the fame degree of fenfation may arife 
from a predifpofition varying greatly in 
magnitude, provided the want or fuper- 
abundance of v that caufe be cornpenfated 
by a proportionate fuperabundance or 
want refpedlively in the occafional caufe. 

In the laft chapter I have defined com- 
mon fenfe by its efFedts, and may here 

add, 
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add, that it depends upon fuch an equal 
balance between the predifpofing and 00 
cafional caufes of fenfation, as fhall pre- 
vent either from preponderating. For if 
we look abroad into human life, and fe- 
ledt inflanccs among our acquaintance, 
of fuch as are remarkable for foundnefs 
of intellect, or what is generally called 
good fenfe, we fhall find them to be men 
"who contrive to preferve their organs in 
a ftate neither of exhauftion, nor of fuper- 
abundance, and who are befides placed in 
fuch a fituation, that they have a conftant 
and almoft regular call upon them for the 
employment of their faculties, or to 
fpeak philofophically, a regular applica- 
tion of occafional caufes. 



But thefe advantages numbers of our 
fellow-creatures are deprived of, Many 

are 
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are born with organs faulty either through 
excefs or defe&; and many more find 
themfelves placed in fuch aukward fitu- 
ations, that though bleffed with the found- 
eft organs, they have not that conflantly 
recurring and meafured call for their ufe, 
by which they might be enabled " to 
bring forth fruit with patience/* and at 
the fame time to preferve their frames in 
the proper ftate of equilibrium. They 
are at one time fatigued with exceffi ve ex- 
ertion, and at another wearied with invo- 
luntary idlenefs. Some through poverty 
are always under-fed and incapable of la- 
bour, others are always over-fed, becaufe 
ignorance and want^ of inducements to 
employ themfelves, leave them no* otber 
way of wafting their wealth, but that of 
alternate eating, drinking, fleeping, and 
amufement. . 

It 
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It is not my intention to enlarge at 
prefent upon the many whimfical actions 
and difeafed wifhes which are occafioned 
by thefe untoward circumftances. I ftiall 
only touch upon two extremes which are 
apt to ba the effed: of two contrary mis- 
fortunes. The two extremes to which 
I allude, are on the one hand a tendency 
to what is called abfence of mind, and 
on the other, a difpofition to have 
fenfations, which are not connected with 
the ufual occafional caufes, and. which 
therefore make men's judgments, refpe6t- 
ing external things, difler from thofe 
which are dictated by common fenfe, and 
which the average-conclufions of man- 
kind oblige us to conceive founded in 
the nature of things. 

There are men who feem to be natu- 
rally defective in point of fenfibility. In 

the 
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the fame circumftances they are lefs fli- 
mulated than their fellow-creatures. In 
the interefted conteft of bufinefs, or the 
more friendly but not lefs animated one 
of converfation, where all are exerting 
. themfelves to the utmoft, fuch men are 
neceflarily left behind. The tide of bufi- 
,nefs is too ftrqng for them to cope with ; 
the ftream of converfation is too rapid for 
them to keep pace with ; and the one 
fcene as well as the other prefents to their 
relaxed minds a conftellation of circum- 
ftances too vaft to be comprehended dif- 
ftindlly at one glance ; they a£t from con- 
f ufed views , and of cour fe adl wrong ; they 
converfe without any clear ideas of what 
they are about to advance, and neCeflarily 
expofe themfelves. -Such is the cafe of 
abfent men^ 



On 



y 
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On the other hand there are men whofe 
organs are fo exquifitely fenfible. that 
they always perceive more than other 
people. A flight occafional caufe, which 
the abfent man may perhaps entirely over- 
look, and in which the man of common 
fenfe fees nothing but plain uninterefting 
matter of fad, fhall fupply the man of 
feniibility with a theme, upon which to 
run divifions and execute variations for 
half a day. He poflefles the talent of 
amplification in the moft eminent degree; 
but all his thoughts are difFufe comments 
upon his fubjeft, in which he reafons 
about it and about it, but never feizes one 
clear well-defined idea. In bufinefs he 
muft be unfuocefsful, except as far as ac- 
quiring the fupport of fimilar characters 
may be called fuccefs. When addreffing 
himfelf to men who are guided entirely 

% by 
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by their feelings, he may be admired and 
perhaps followed. Aperfuafive orator, 
he may entertain and foothe you ; but an 
ill-judging fteWard he will probably ruin 
you. Admit him without referve as the 
companion of your convivial hours, but 
entruft him not with the management of 
your affairs. 

One of the dekifions to which this 
fpecies of chara&er is apt to be fubjedt, 
is the feeing fhapes without any corres- 
ponding external objed being prefent at 
the time. This delufion has given rife 
to theftories of apparitions, which have 
been told more or lefs in all ages, but 
have always herded principally with ig- 
norance and fuperftition. In thefe times 
it is little neceflary to labour in order to 
prove their non-exiflence. However, I 

L 2 have 
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• have it in my power to bring the matter 
to a fhort iflue. I can force the abettors 
of fuperftition to a dilemma, which fhall 
make it the leaft evil to allow" that the 
appearance of ghofts is entirely a delufion 
of imagination. Men, they fay, have 
beenN feen after their deaths, when their 
bodies were under ground. Seftfible men 
have been ready to make oath that they 
rhave feen apparitions. Well, thefe fhapes 
fhall, if you pleafe, be departed fpirits, 
fince you will have it fo. I can bring 
living witnefles, very fenfible men too, 
who have themfelves feen the appearance 
of paintings, and other inanimate ob- 
jects, at a time when thofe obje&s 
were not before them. One or other, 
therefore, you muft allow me, either 
foiils are not confined to men and wo- 
men, but refide. equally in dogs, paint- 
ings 
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ings, buildings, books, &c. and then 
beware of the confequences ;— or it is 
x equally a delufion of imagination, /. e. a 
fenfation formed by the a&ion of a veiy 
flight occafional caufe upon a ftrong pre- 
difpofition, whether the fpe&re put on 
the form of a man, a horfe, a book, or 
a pitch-fork. 

* 

While I am upon the fubjedfc of appa- 
ritions, it is impoflible not to recolledt 
* two particular inftances of their fuppofed 
exiftence, which are mentioned in hifto- 
ries much too authentic to be difregard^S. 
I mean the appearance of the prophet 
Samuel to Saul, and that of Cafar to 
Brutus j the former mentioned in thefe- 
cond book of Samuel/ and the latter by- 
Plutarch in his life of Csefar. 

L 3 Thefe 
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Thefc two ftories will give us no great 
trouble, if we confider to what kind of 
chara&er in both the circumftance hap* 
pened. Saul had been crowned king of 
Ifrael, chiefly through the intereft of the 
prophet Samuel, which was ftill ex- 
tremely greats though rather on the de- 
cline. Upon one occafion, however, the 
Icing affronted the prophet paft reconci- 
liation, by difregarding his advice ; upon 
which the effe&s of His difpleafure were 
immediately apparent, and Saul became 
melancholy and dreadfully jealous, Y^t 
there feems to have exifted a friendship 
between the two, which continued till 
Samuel's death, and which, on the king's 
fide, bore every mark of the foolifh fond-* 
nefs of ^n inferior character. One in-, 
ilance of this was his pathetic requeft 
to Samuel, to tuyn ag^in, and do hin\ 

honour 
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honour in the eyes of the people. And, 
in my opinion, ajiqther inflance is the 
circumftance we are now confidering. 
His inexperience, and the preffure of 
public affairs, produced the higheft de- 
gree of uneafinefs in the feeble mind of 
Saul, and made him ardently long for his 
former advifer. No wonder the^rf that he 
was eafily perfuaded to credit th&impof- 
ture of an artful woman, who pretended 
to deliver the fentiments of his dead 
friend from his own lips. 

In the cafe of Brutus, the circumftan- 
ces, though fomewhat different, are not 
very materially fo. The apparition was 
feen t|y Brutus himfelf at two feveral 
times; once when fitting in his tent, 
ruminiting upon the ftate of his affairs, 
which were then almoft defperate ; and 

L 4 again. 
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again, by appointment, juft before his 
death at Philippi. Let us now recoiled, 
that Caefar and Brutus had been intimate 
friends, and the attachment muft have 
been very ftrong to occafion the tender 
addrefs of Caefar at his aflaflination, 
*«» 9r> T«xiroF. Every consideration of 
friendfhip, however, had been fuperfeded 
in the ftoical mind of Brutus by the fu- 
perior concerns of politics. But fuch a 
change is never brought about without a 
firuggle. That there was one in the mind 

m 

qf Brutus appears from thofe no&urnal 
alarms, which obliged him to reveal his 
purpofe to his wife Portia, It would 
feem, his mind ran fo' much upon the 
difference between the placid ferenity 
which accompanied his former intimacy 
with Caefar, and the alarming ftate of 
his prefent profpe&s, brought upon him- 

felf 
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felf by the murder of his friend, that at 
laft the image of Caefar came to be ma- 
niacally prefent to his imagination, and 
in an age when the philofophy of human 
nature was ftill very imperfecSt, might 
eafily give rife to the ftory of the appa- 
rition. 



Upon the fubjed: of fpe&res in general, 
many of the ftauncheft believers go fo 
far as to allow, that all men are not 
equally predifpofed for feeing them. I 
am inclined to think, that the delufions 
of imagination, which give rife to fuch 
ftories, occur moft frequently in men of 
the defcription commonly known by the 
name of men of feeling ; and of courfe, 
more frequently in women, than men. 



* 1 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 



On Amufements. 

We have formerly feen, that an healthy 
human fubjed: contains, partly in the 
nerves, and partly in the cells of the muf- 
cles, what gives the difpofition to acti- 
vity, but that to call that difpofition 
into play, to produce real action, other 
caufes are necefTary. 

Nature has contrived, by means of the 
alternation of day and night, that once in 

♦ * 

the four-and-twenty hours, light, one of 
the principal oceafional caufes of action* 

fhould 
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fhould be entirely withdrawn. In confe- 
quence of this, the fyftem falls into a pe- 
culiar ftate, called fleep, an explanation 
of which has been given in another 
place. 

During fleep, while a&ion is fufpend- 
ed, the caufes which fupply the difpofi- 
tion to a&ivity are ftill continuing to 
operate. Upon the ceflation therefore of 
fleep, that difpofition is left confiderably 
increafed, after the fame manner as a fund 
increafes, which, fupported by a ftated 
income, is for fome time relieved from 
the ufual expenditure. 

If it were poflible fo to proportion the 
activity of the fyftem, during the waking 
ftate, to the degree of difpofition which 
it can afford, as that the one fhould juft 

expend 
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expend the other within the term of vigi- 
lance, life might then be divided between 
ferious adlion and fleep. Indeed fome- 
thing very nearly approaching to this does 
a<ftually take place in brutes and favages. 
Some dogs, when not employed,, are al- 
moftconftantlyafleep. Very young, or very 
high-fed animals are exceptions; from 
the fuperabundance of Calorique owing 
to youth and high food, they are fo irrita* 
ble, that the ordinary circumftances by 
which they are furrounded, are fufficient 
to produce the adtivity of play or reft- 
lefsnefs. With refpedt to favages, one 
favage is in general fo much like another, 
that Tacitus's account of the German 
will apply, with little variation, to the 
North American Indian, and more or 
lefs to every other uncultivated human 
being. " When not engaged in war or 

" hunting," 
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" hunting," fays that admired writer, 
' ' the Germans divide their time between 
' c eating and deeping. The moft a&ive 
€t warrior is then completely idle, exhi- 
€t biting at different times the moft 
€i ftriking contrail of indolence and reft- 
"lefsnefs*." 



But in civilized nations, many circum- 
ftances, befides the neceflity of taking in 
nourifhment, render fuch a diftribution 
of life impoffible. 

* Quoties bellum non ineunt, non multum vena* 
tibus, .plus per otium tranfigunt, dediti fomno ci- 
bbque. Fort i film us qaifque . ac bellicoffimus nihil 
agens— mira diverfitate naturae, .cum iidem homines 
lie ament inertiam et oderint quietem. 

Tac.de Mor.' Germ. 15, 

1 



% 

Hence 
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Hence arifes the neceffity of fbbdivid- 
ing the waking ftate into the terms of 
bufinefs and recreation. 

From the eagemefs with which it is 
carried on, and the neceffity of making 
every advantage of prefent occaiions, the 
purfuits of bufinefs generally exhauft the 
fyftem to a greatQr degree, than could be 
fupported, through the whole waking 
ftate ; befidds that to furnifh, what I have 
before called the fund of activity, nou- 
rifhinent is neceflary, which, if it is to 
fucceed completely, fhould be as little as 
poffible interrupted by attention to bufi- 
nefs. Still the attention, while a man is 
awake, muft be fixed upon fomething, 
otherwife the obtrufion of accidental images 
will difturb the head, and interfere with 

the ufeful aifociations. 

Amufe- 
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Amufemerit then is fuch an employ- 
ment as occupies the attention without 
fatiguing it, expending confiderably lefs 
of the fund, than is expended by bufi- 
nefs. 



In men of very ftrbhg parts, and who 
have early in life fo habituated themfelves 
to the inveftigation of certain parts of 
nature, joined with correfponding actions, 
as to T>e thoroughly familiar with the 
leading principles, and to have acquired 
great readinefs ih combining them, in 
fuch a mere variation of Employment may 
produce every end of recreation. The 
bufiriefs of Newton was to explore the 
receffes of natural <philofbphy, and his 
amufemerit, to improve the fcience of 
chron6logy. 



But 
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But amufements cannot anfwer their 
end, unlefs in adults they be fuch as a 
man has been accuftomed to, and fuch 
as in themfelves are not difagreeable. ; 

Why adlions that are performed with* 
out reludtance, and fuch adtions as we 
are in the habit of performing, fhould 
expend lefs of the a&ive fund, than 
thofe of another defcription, has been 
fhewn in a former part of this work. 



Upon the amufements of men of bufi- 
nefs, it is unnecefTary to fay much. 
Whatever anfwers the end of recreation 
is proper for them, provided they are 
careful to introduce, either into their 
bufinefs or amufement, , as much expo- 
fure to the open air as lhall keep them 

in 
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in health. So much for the amufements 
of men of bufinefs* 

Men of large independent fortunes 
have frequently little employment deferr- 
ing the name of bufinefs. Hence, if 
otherwife in health, they have generally 
fuch a fuperabundance of the a&ive fund, 
that it becomes troublefome, and their 
principal occupation is, to find active 
amufements that fliall exhauft it, 

$ 

i 
Consequently ttie amufements of men 

of this defcription leave more fcope for 

difcumon. 

s 

In every political ftate it k defirable, 
that the activity of all its members fhall, 
as much as poffible, fum to feme ufeful 
account. If therefore matters could be 
fo contrived j that the fame a<5lio6s, while 

M they 
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they amufc the performer, Jhould benefit 
the community, who would dot rejoice? v 
I may venture to affert, that the pleafure 
fcf him, who enjoyed the amufement, 
would be greatly increased by the confi- 
deration, that he wat at the fame time 

• • * • • - 

fcrving his eottnfry. * 



> • r 



In the cburfe of this work I have en- 
deavoufed to flifcW, that any habite, not 
contradictory to human nafufe, : might be 
inculcated by education, and that the 
pleafure of repeating old habits is nearly 
the fame, whatever thofe habits may be *. 

We fee every day expenfive and fa- 
tiguing courfes of education purfued, for 
the purpofe of qualifying young perfons 



• Staill. Chafr I. fMii. 



of 
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of the higher claffes for elegant amufe- 
ments. But after all thefe well-meant 
endeavours, they end at laft in mere 
amufement, and not always in that. 

* / 

Let then fome of our men of rank and 
fortune ftruggle in early life through the 
difficulties of fciencej and fcience, I dare 
anfwer for it, will ever after prove their 
chief delight ; while, with the collateral 
advantages they will bring to them, their 
ftudies muftlredound tQ the no fmall ad- 
vantage of^ir country. 



! 



I ihall point out fome of the ftudies 
which I think beft adapted to the fituatioii 
of perfbns in the higher walks of life, 
after firfl: faying a few words to obviate 
objections. ■ 

Ma The 
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The chace is an amufement deferving 
the higheft encouragement. 4 It is one of 
the moll healthful* and by no means the 
leaft ufeful among fafhionable recreations. 
It gives occafion to the breeding of a 
more generous race of horfes, which, 
after ferving the ends of plcafure, are 
employed in facilitating the operations 
of trade. 



The example of an individual, who 
is now at the head of one of the moft 
important departments of the Britifh 
government*, and his is not a folitary in- 
ftance, may fliew that a paffionate love 
of the chace does not incapacitate a man 
for ufeful purfuits of a very different 
kind. 



• March ao, 1797. 
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It is very natural for men of independ- 
ent circymftances to prefer fociable 
amufements to fuch as are folitary, which, 
it muft be owned, fcientific purfuits al- 
moil neceflarily are. But no ipan would 
ever think of propofing ftudy to fuch 
perfons as their fole amufement, or even 
that all of them fhould have recourfe to 
it at all. I go no farther than to wifh, 
that ftudy may become fomewhat more 

tthinUe among men of rank, than it 
is at prefent. They would derive arleaft 
this advantage from it, that they might 
be more independent upon fociable 
amufements, which in their very nature 

1 

cannot be always commanded. 

The firft ftudy I would reconqtmend to 
the higher orders, is that of politics; by 
which I mean not the politics of a faction, 

M 3 but 
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but the knowledge of human nature in 
its fulled extent, as contained in the mofl: 
authentic and bed written hiftories. 
Upon this fubjecfl, I am inclined to thinks 
much greater certainty might be attained, 
than men in general believe. And who 
fb proper to profecute the ftudy of politics 
with fuccefs, as men who having accefs to 
moil {Ituations of life, can examine the 
human powers in every poffible modifi- 
cation ; and who, by their influence over 
the lower orders, can with equal eafe en- 
courage any real improvement, and prevent 
any dangerous innovation from impofing 
upon the lefs informed minds of their 
inferior brethren ? 

* That the application of the fciencc of 
politics to the progreflive improvement of. 
fociety is both defirable and pradicafcb, 

the 
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the times in which we live will excuie 
me the trouble of proving* 

On the fxihjtH of politics I cannot ?e- 
fxaia from recommending two works, 

N. » 

which, though not without faults, will 
feldom miflead a man accuftomed to ex-i 
amine the thoughts of others, with the 
fame attention, which he would employ 
in writing down his own. I mean 
Hume's Eflays, and Bolingbroke's Let- 
ters on Hiftory. ' 



Every feknee connected with the com- 
mon arts of life, but which cannot be 
profecuted without an expensive appara- 
tus, fuch as chemiftry and aftronomy, 
Ihould be confidered as the peculiar pro* 
vinces of the great/ And indeed ih- 

M 4 fiances 
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fUnces of their coinciding in opinion with 
me ar j by no means wanting. 

Agriculture, as a branch of chemifby, 
might receive the higheft improvements 
in the hands of fuch men as I am now 
confidering, who, as their fame and for- 
tune do not depend upon the fuccefs of 
any fingk attempt, might boldly launch 
into the ocean of experiment, guided by 
the compafs of fcience, of which the fug- 
geftions, though not determinate enough 
to prevent the pleafing furprize of difco- 
very, will yet, if joined to tlje direc- 
tions of common prudence, be fufficient 
to fecure them from grqit hazards or 
dangerous lofTes. 

Before I conclude this fubjeft, I can- 
hot help remarking, that one reafon why 

- men 
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men of independent fortunes fo feldom 
feek their amufements in fcientific pur- 
flats may be, that they fee no utility to be 
derived from fuch purfuits to men in their ' 
ftations of life. If I fucceed in pointing 
out the near relation which fubfifts be- 
t ween the maxims of adtive life, and the 
depths of mathematical and phyfical fci- 
ence, perhaps curiofity may induce fomc 
of thofe, who are beft acquainted with 
the fprmer, to trace them to their found- 
ation in the latter ; and if fo, I am wil- 
ling to, hope, that when once engaged in 
fuch ftudies, they may find them neither 
fb abftrufe, nor fo uninterpfting, as they 
are apt to imagine. 

Our ifland abounds with a fet of inde- 
pendent men of a peculiar defcriptiqn. 



s 
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to whom the ftudy of politics; in the .ex- 
tenfive fenfe of the word, as before de- 
fined, is particularly adapted, I mean 
men of fmall and moderate fortunes, who 
have had the advantage of a liberal edu- 
cation. That ftudy maybe profecuted to 
advantage, at no very great expenfe, 
books, and an cxtenfive acquaintance, 
being the principal jrequifites # All that a 
perfon of this defcription has to obferve, 
is to take fuch meafures, that he may 
be under no temptation either to advance 
falfehood, or to conceal truth *. 

In the mean time, thofe* Who are ad- 
dicted to other recreations, fuch as mufic 
or drawing, may, if they can pleafe 

*Ne quidialG audeat dicerr, ne quid vcri nop 
audeat. 

themfelves, 
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themfelves, refledfc with fatisfadtion, that 

* 

their pleafures are both innocent and li- 
beral, thoqgh I cannot allow them to 
* poffefs any high degree of utility. 



• .« 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII 



On Pajfion in general. 

There is a three-fold diviiion, which 
includes every fpecies of a&ion to which 
an human being is liable. 



In the firft place the occafional caufe 
may be applied to a part of the body, 
with which the brain is no farther con- 
nected, than as it makes a part of the fame 
fyftem. Such is, for inftance, the a&ion 
of the bowels, fuch is the action of the 
heart* 



In 
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In the next place, the occafional caufe 
may be applied to the nerves, with which 
the brain is more immediately connected 
as an organ of reference, and the fource of 
one kind of motion. And this applica- 
tion may be of fuch a nature, that the 
motion may be arretted in the brain, and 
by the intervention of a flow deliberate 
procefs, which is trahfmitted in fome mei- 
fure through the whole of the brain, and 
influenced by the whole chara&er of the 
man, be It laft propagated into the muf- 

cles, and produce the u£ual voluntary 

» 

actions of life. Such are thofe adtions 
which we have hitherto been consider- 
ing. 



In the laft place, the occasional caufe 
may be applied to the nerves, and its efledfc 
propagated to the brain, as in the former 

divifion: 
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divifito i but iqftcad of flowly <Jtffi*iing 
itfdf over the whole brain, and being in- 
flucnoed by the: whole - character of the 
man, it may by an hurried pracefs feize 

upon fome pile idea, which; hb& ]befe$ ge? 
unrated formerly by A fenfstioa £n*iter 
to the prefenl one, and.by that i^efe be 
forced on htfO fch^mufcte*, producing 
Mrith the fame rapidity the A&ion which 
has been jufually joined with the fame 
fenfatioo. Such is the nature of paffion 
and pafliocrate a&ions, 

My readers are to confider this treatife, 
in all its parts, not as a finifhed work, 
but as a collection of detached fpecimens 
of a new fyftem, the chafins of which 
may be filled up at fome future time, and 
the whole have a more compact form 
given to it, if the author (hall unite the 

advantages 
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advantages of life, health, ktture, and 
encouragement. 



* *. '* x 



In the mean time, he has fo much con- 
fidence in the juftnefs of his notions, that 
fhould any reader diflike his fele&ion of 
fpecimens, and wifh to fee the. light of 
his theory throwh upon other parts either 
of natural or iroral philofophy, th? aiw 
thor is ready to gratify fach reader, aftef 

» 

a reasonable indulgefloe of reflecting Up&fc 
die fubjed:', fhould it happen to be new 
- to him; and is willing to reft the folicBt* 
of his fyftem upon his being able to 
folve any problem to which his rioclanes 
can, upon a fair interpretation, be con* 
ftrued to extend. 

» - 

After this introdu&ion, the v next 

* 

chapter will treat upon the paffion of 
ihame. ''"''. 

i 

" « CHAP. 
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CHAR IX. 



On tie Pqffion of Shame. 

1 shall be content, if my manner of 
treating this fubjed: fliall be fomnd folid 
by the judicious, and delica'e by the can* 
did. Univerfal approbation is what I muft 
not exped. 

The two leading fads refpedting it 
are, a certain mental feeling of the urt-* - 
pleafant kind, and a preternatural red- 
nefs of the face and neighbouring parts „ 
Thefe are found fo generally to go toge- 
ther, that I may take for granted their 

{landing 
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'Handing to each other in the relation of 
eaufe and effe6t. 



Confequendy our theory will receive 
no trifling confirmation, if by its means 
we can conned thefe two fads together, x 
efpecially as this has never yet been .done - 
in a fatisfadory manner. 

I Hiall begin at both ends; and firft 

V 

examine what is known concerning the 
phyfical caufe of blufhing, next enquire 
into the nature of that emotion called 
Xhame, and then point out how the one 
mturally produces the other. The intro- 
.dudion of this iubjedl is the more pro- / 
per, as to fhew the dependence of a phy- 
fical fad: upon a p2fe(fion of the mind, is 
literally to point out the connexion be- 
tween natural and moral philofophy . 

N A young " 
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A young and healthy human fubje& 
generally has fome degree of ruddinefs in 
the colour of the face, particularly about 

* 

the centre of the cheeks . This red colour 
is proved by anatomifts to depend, not as 
one would at firft fuppofe, upon an uni- 
form difFufion of a red fubftance through 
the texture of the cheek, but upon the 
blood contained in an almoft infinite 
number of veffels, and fliewing its co- 
lour through the tranfparent fkin # 

This appears beyond controverfy from 
preparations of v6ry young dead fubjedts , 
injeded with a red matter, by means of 
which the appearance of an uniform red is 
produced, in a degree which, to the 
naked eye, fuggefts the idea of paint. 



It 
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It is likewife well known to phyfiolo-? 
gifts, that the red blood in living fubje&s 
circulates at different times more .or lefs 
completely through the extreme arteries; 
hence frdm various caufes, the fame part 
is at fome times more deeply tinged with 
red than at others* 



Thefe caufes niay be Jredufced to two 
heads ; to that of ftimuli applied in the 
cellular fubftance, to the outfide of the ex<- 
treme arteries ; and to that of an unufual 
defedl of that refiftanee in the cellular 
fubfldnee, which in general prevents the 
blood from penetrating beyond a certain 
extent in the arterial fyfteim 

l*he temporary nature of blufhihg 
concurs with other caufes, to be mentioned 
hereafter, in pointing out the'firft of the 

N a above- 
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above-mentioned heads, as that to which 
the rednefs of biufhing muft be attri- 
buted. 

But it is now time to begin at the other 
end. Let us then enquire, what Hates of 
human life are moft liable to feel (hame, 
and to exhibit the rednefs of biufhing^ 
And it will occur upon the flighted re- 
flexion, that this is the cafe with chil- 
dren and young women. Now the chief 
circumftances in which thofe two descrip- 
tions of mankind agree, are, that they 
are under fubje&ion, axid that they po£- 
fefs naturally a frame more delicate and 
irritable than elderly women or men. 
The effed of fubjedlion is to weaken re- 
folution, and to render us more fearful of 
ihocking thofe by whom we are governed. 
It will foon be perceived, that both thefe 

circum- 
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circumftances unite their influence, to 
render women and children more fubjed:- 
both to feel and to fhew the emotion of 

# * • 

ihame. 



Our, next enquiry muft be, in what 
circumftances of the. perfons juft .-men- 
tioned, do we find thofe phenomena oc- 
curring moft frequently, which are the 
fubjedl of our prefeiit examination* And 
from the confideration of many particu- 
lar inftances, it will appear, that they are 
never more apt to ! occur, than when we 
fear that any part of our char after has 
become public, which we hoped had been 
known to our/elves only; or> which 
amounts -to the fame thing, when any idea 
which we really poj/e/s, but wijh to con* 
^ iceah is excited in our minds againjl our 
wilt. . . ■ . 

Nj Thus 
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Thus while nature infpires a young 
virgin with the lively defire of being a 
mother, and education very properly 
teaches her 'to conceal that defire, ariy 
pointed allufion to that or fimilar propen- 
lities will overfpiead the face of fenfibility 
with a blufh. Here an emotion, which 
it was hoped had been concealed within 
the breaft of the fufierer, is in her opi- 
nion at once made known. I need not 
add that to make the experiment requires 
a rudenefs of manners bordering upon 
cruelty j my bufinefs is not to give moral 
leflbns, but to eftablifh philofophical 
principles*, 

fit may b6 neceflary to warn the unwary reader, 
that the author's obfervations were made in the coun- 
try, and in middle life. In very high and very 
low life, aqd pretty generally in the metropolis, he 
is inclined to doubt whether the experiment woyld 

There 
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There is a particular cafe, in which 
theeffeft is remarkably heightened; and 
that is', when the general inftindt has 
been confined and ftrengthened by being 
directed to a particular objeft. In this 
cafe, while the voice of nature is ftrong, 
pride and prudence unite to whifper con- 
cealment. It is not therefore to be won- 
dered at, that the flighted hint refpedting 
the beloved objedl feldom fails to be 
followed by a blufh, 

A fchool-boy, taken in the a<3 of pil- , 
fering, muft be more brazen than fchool- 
boys generally are, if he does not both feel 
gujd difcover the emotion of fhame. 

When the noted Lauder firft perceived 
that his fpandalous attempt tp rob Mil- 
ton of his laurels had been defeated by 

N 4 Johnfon j 
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Johnfon ; ' when Davr$ found himfelf 
cotivi&ed by Gibbon of much ignorance, 

many miftakes, and fome difingenuous 

» 

practices, wc will hope, for their fakes, 

that they bothblutfied. 

* 

• The intention, as far as it is conne<?fced 
with decorum, of civilized nations, in 
hiding their bodies from the view of their 
fellow-creatures, is not fo much to mode- 
rate their irregular appetites; for it may 
be doubted, whether in that refpeft habit 
would not do more for us than all the 
arts of concealment; but to prevent us 
from unintentionally difcovef kig to each 
other thofe emotions, which a variety of 
motives induce us to keep to ourfelves. 
Some of thefe produce effects fo fudden, 
fo involuntary, and fo confpicuous, that 
without the affiftance of drefs, an attempt 

to 



s 
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to reftrain them would only add to the 
certainty of their appearance. At leaft 
thfcfe feem to be the views by which the 
modefty of individuals is. directed, though 
fomething may be allowed for public opi- 
nion and the habits of education, 

» 

The original queftion is now reduced 
to this ; how does the exciting an idea 
againft a perfon's will caufe an unufual 
number of minute veflels about the face 
to be filled with red blood ? 



We may perhaps help ourfelves in the 
farther condud of this difquifition by the 
following intermediate pofition, which 
fhall be proved elfewhere. " The pof- 
cc feffion of a fyftem of ideas, which we 
u have no opportunity of employing, is 
M always attended with general languor." 

And 
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And if the ideas which compofed this 
fyftem were at firft fuggefted by any na- 
tural propenfity, which muft itfelf be 
reftrained, the effect is the more confide* 
rable. How languid is a man brought 
up in republican principles, while living 
under the reftraints of a defpotic 
country ! He has a propenfity to affert 
l?is natural liberty, but as it is.impoffible 
for him to indulge that propenfity, his 
ijtexf wifh is to cjpfcant freely upon his 
natural rights ; but being forbid the ufe 
even of his tongue and pen, every chan- 
ij,ej of interfiling adlion is choaked up. 

/ 

t 

Another general truth, which I have in. 
fqpie meafure anticipated, is that when-* 
ever the a&iqn, naturally fuggefted by 
any particular ideat or propenfity, is ren- 
dered imp(>flible ? fome relief is obtained 

3 h Y 
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by making fuch idea or propenfity the 
fubje6t of converfation. Thus a lewd 
man has fome fatisfadiion in talking ob- 
fcenely ; an angry man is relieved by'pak 
fionate language, and it is well known 
that the utterance of an oath, or a term 
of inventive, will alone cool a moderate 
paffion. 

* 

In every cafe where an exifting idea 
muftjbz fupprefled, there is a degree of 
the above-mentioned languor, in propor* 
tion to the extent and importance of 
the idea. An idea never can be excited 
againft a perfon's will, unlefs the total of 
the exifting caufes b? fuperior to his con- 
trary refolution to fupprefs it ; that is f 
the power of thofe caufes muft be fupe*- 
jrior to his whole voluntary power. And 

here 



to 





* 
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here We fee, by the way, why delicacy* 
or weakriefs with fenfibility, predifpofes 
to the emotion of ihame. But to return : 
as we need not accurately calculate the ex- 
citing powers, it is enough to fay, that 
they muft be very ftrong, and of courfe 
the idea thus involuntarily excited muft 
be forcibly excited : indeed it will be 
fomewhat lefs fo, becaufe an idea which 
by fuppofition has been fome time dor- 
mant, will be readily excitable : but this 
very circumftance, while it diminifhes 
the ftrength, will add to the diffuiion of 
the effcft. 

The excitement of an idea operates like 
any other ftimulus applied without the 
blood- veflels, determining a greater quan- 
tity and higher quality of the blood to the 

part 
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part excited: this part being within the 
cncephalon, of which the confined capa- 
city cannot receive much more blood at 
one time than another, the furpjus is dis- 
tributed through the fyftem of the ex- 
ternal carotid^ /'. e. all the blood- veffels 
of the face and neighbouring parts "will 
both have more colour, and what they 
have will be of a more lively dye, than 
in the ufual circumftances of the fame 
perfon.— ^ E. D. 



This do6trine is confirmed by the ef- 
fect of exciting an idea againft the will 
of a choleric man, which always makes 
him angry. Indeed fhame and anger 
are in fome points of view nearly allied I 
The fame circumftances which make a 

foft 
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foft and gentle difpofitioft, either in mafl 
or woman, feel afhamed, will throw a 
ftrong and haughty charadler into a fit 
of anger* 



CHAP. 



( '97 ) 



C H A P. X. 



On Hobby-horfes. 

Notwithstanding the title of this 
chapter, my reader is not to imagine 
that it is to be of a ludicrous nature. The 
word hobby-horfe is with me a term of 
art, fignifying an unremitting ardour of 
purfuit, confined to one fubje<5t, and not 
kept up by the ufual inducements of pe- 
cuniary emolument, neceffity, or duty. 

The neceffity of hobby-hoffes arifes 
from fome defedt in the coriftitution, 
making the circulation of the blood to de- 
pend, 
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pend, in a great meafure, upon the appli- 
cation of ftimuli to the outfide of the 
minute arteries • Hence they become 
more and more neceflary as life declines, 
and the avarice of old age may be confi- 
dered as a hobby-horfe, called for by 
the decay of the a&ive powers of life. 

There are two very remarkable inftan- 
ces of hobby-horfes, which will ferve to 
exemplify the pofition juft laid down. I 
mean the avarice of Elwes and the bene- 
volence of Howard, In both infiances 
their biographers have been fo ufefully 
accurate in relating the particulars of their 
lives, that the defecS of conftitution, to 
which I have referred hobby-horfkality, 
is eflabliflied beyond contradi&ion. 



If 
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if I am not greatly miftaken, the fpe- 
ties of weaknefs which QGcalions the dif- 
pofition to adhere to fome favourite pur- 
fuit, confifts in weak fpiritfc originally 
aided upon by a fuperabundant genital 
ftimulus, owing frequently to original 
Conformation, but fometimefe a too early 
indulgence in venereal gratifications. 

Cateris paribus, a, generous and rather 
Simulating diet diminifhes the necefiity 
for having recourfe to hobby-horfes ; and 
this is one reafon why poverty and au* 
thorfliip are fo ofteh found united in the 
fame perfon. The fad I can vouch for, 
having known the expef iment frequent- 
ly made, and" conftafttly feen, that a 
certain reftlefs adivity , tljie fpur to much 
firenuous literary exertion, . has been 

O greatly 
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greatly ditninifhed by a regular courfe of 

« 

generous living. 

When the celebrated hiftorian Hume 
was afked why he did not continue his 
interefting Hiftory of England down to 
the prefent times, he afligned three rea- 
fons for his indolence, viz. that he was 
too old, too fat, and too rich. 

There is in this kiiigdora a character 
of rank fufficiently known to deferve 
quotation, who, during the more 
fprightly years of his life, was a man 
of pleafure, but has lately retired from 
the world, and is contented to amble 
away his future days upon the gentle- 
paced hobby-horfe of mtthodifm. 



In 
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111 general there are two fets of caufes* 
Which fupply the htiman frafne with its 
more adtive parts, and which* though ift 
feme meafure oppofite, may to a certain 
extent be fubftituted the one for the other. 
The caufes to whkh I allude are thofe 
which furnifli the blood and fpirits eh 
the one hand* and * thofe which exhauft 
the finer fecretions on the other. 



There is, it fedms, a neceffity that 
the fecretions fhould be changed from 
-time to time, that they fhould be regular- 
ly exhaufted and replenifhed, as I have 
mentioned under the article of Happi- 
nefs* 

If the fyftem be foufld and properly 
-nouriftiecj, the . reftoiation of the fecre- 
tions follows their. exhauftion of itfelf, 

0% by 
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by the very mechanifm of the body. But 
that exhauftion muft always be preceded 
more or lefs by moral inducements. 

* 

K the fyflem be very moveable, and the 
nourifhtnent generous, very flight moral 
inducements will anfwer the end, but in 
a lefs moveable ftate of the fyftem, and 
with coarfer fare, ftronger inducements 
become neceffary. It ii owing to this 
circumftance that the poor clown both 
wants violent exertions and can fupport 
them ; while his more delicate lord nei- 
ther could fupport fimilar exertions, nor 
finds himfelf at all inclined to undergo 
them. 



To thefe caufes may be applied a very 
general kw of nature/ which I had oo- 
cafion to touch upon before, under the 

head 
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head of Apparitions. The law is, that 
wherever two contrary fets of caufes con* 
ipire in one adtion, although that adtion 
may be divided between the two fets in 
an infinite number of ways, fo as ftill to 
take place in fome rneafure, r yet that the 
greateft effedt always enfues from its 
being equally divided between them. 

Thus an human being may be tolerably 
cafy with very flight fare, if he be care- , 
ful to cnfure a reguljtr application of mo- 
ral inducements adapted to the nature of 
that fare ; and this is done by mounting 
an hobby.horfe, 

On the other hand, he may depend 
upon accident for a fufficient application 
of moral inducements, provided he have 
a conftitution to bear, and a fortune to 

O 3 afford 
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afford a very nourifhing and generous 
diet. 



But the moft eligible way, where cir- 
cumftances will admit it, is to unite the 
two to a certain extent. To have a mind 
fo fraught with information, and fo habi- 
tuated to attention and reflexion, that ob- 
jedls of turiofity may meet you at every 
turn, and at the fame time fuch a confti- 
tution and fuch circumflances, as will en- 
fure you a copious fupply of good blood 
and vigorous fpirits. 

The fubjett I have juft now difoufled 
furnilhes a very natural tranfition to fomc 
which are to follow, and which are 
more of a medical nature than any that 
have yet come before me. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 



On Death from a Broken Heart. . 

There is a particular mode of dying, 
commonly called dying of a broken 
heart, the nature of which is perhaps no| 
generally known. 

Love, friendfhip, chearfulnefs, and 
all paffions of a fimilar nature, have, 
while they laft, a very kindly efleft upon 
the vital motions, as has been mentioned 
and explained before* But thefe emo« 
tions have the difad vantage of all other 
ftimuli, that by habit they become eflen- 
tjgl tQ comfort. Their ceffation there- 

P4 fore, j| 
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fore, when they have once become habi- 
tual, always more pr lefs impedes th§ 
motion of the heart and arteries, and 
produces in the fifft ipftance that peculiar 
uneafy fenfation, which medical writers 
call anxiety, of which a high degree con- 
ftitutes the fadium vita. But farther, 
as the fluidity of the blood itfejf depends 
in a great meafure upon its motion, a 
fpontarieous coagulation is apt to take 
place, even in the living blood- veflels, 
as foon as there is any copfiderable impe~ 
diment laid in the way -of its motion, 
producing what is generally called a poly- 
pus. While thcfe changes are going 
forward, the preternatural accumulation 
of blood in and about the hpart ftimu- 
lates it to frequent vigorous but ineffec- 
tual contradtions, which, in a way to be 
explained in another place, extend, en? 
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Jarge, and even fometimes bujrfl: the fvib^ 
ftance of the heart itfejf. 

The fame phenomenon now and then 
happens, as in the inftance of our late 
king, without any confiderable influence 
of moral caufes. But in.thelife ofDe&i 
Swift by Dr. Sheridan, there is a very 
accurate account given of the death of 
that author's father, foon after finding 
that he had loft the place he formerly 
held in the Dean's friendfhip, from all 
the particulars of which, with Dr. He!- 
{ham's opinion, and the difle&ion after 
|iis death, it appears to have been clearly 
jp.cafe of death from a broken heart. 



CHAP. 



aiO ON OPIUM AND WINE. 

Whoever has digefted the theory of 
this little work, will immediately fee the 
conclufion to be drawn from thefe fads„ 
which is, that opium has the property 
of* abforbing Caforique, and of courfe, 
when brought into intimate contadt with 
a living body, of diminifhing the quan- 
tity of its life. How it produces either 
death or fleep in this way I need not 
fhew. It eafes pain, becaufe pain is f 
cateris paribus, as the life of the pained 
part, It allays irritability in the follow* 

jng manner ? 

» 

4 • 

An irritable make, by which I mean 
fuch an one as is pofleffed by women and 
children, confifts in the* C a lor i que of the 
cellular fubftance being fo diflufed, as to 
be in a very rare ftate, owing to the 
£ ontradile power of {he cells being toq 

wez$; 
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weak to rdfift the expanding power of the 
contained Colorique. The proper cure fox 1 
fuch a make is to increafe the contradtile 
power of the cellular ftru&ure, which 
condenfes the Colorique without any 
wafte. But relief may be had by dimi- 
nifhing the Calorique itfelf, and this is 
done by opium. 

This theory of opium will readily ex- 
plain all its other kno\yn properties, viz. 
that it is a cordial in hot climates, but a 
pernicious fedative in cold ones ; that it 
wonderfully affifts the ftrengthening 
powers of wine, and that, unlefs when 
given in very large dofes, it has a ten- 
dency to increafe inflammation. 

In hot climates there is no want of Ca- 
krigve in the atmofphere ; but the mis- 
fortune 
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fortune is, that (not being applied to thg 
human body in a ftate of combination, as 
when healthy men in cold climates breathe 
pure air, and at the lame time ufe exer- 
cife) though any wafle of Calorique be 
eafily repaired, yet that fubftance is al- 
ways communicated in a ftate of rarefac- 
tion, requiring the abforbent powers of 
opium to condenfe. In cold climates, on 
the other hand, Calorique can only be ac- 
quired by breathing pure air and ufing ex- 
ercife, for which the taking of opium in- 
capacitates a man; hence* when taken 
largely, it condenles indeed, but at the 
fame time waftes the Calorique or life of 
the body , and is of courfe highly deftruc- 

tive*. 

By 

* As an inflance of the badeffe&s of an habitual 
ufe of opium in thefe climates, I can refer to a 
cafe, which may be known to fome of my medical 

readers. 
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By wine, as by the natural temperature 
of a hot climate, large quantities of Ca- 
lorique are fucceffively thrown into the 
fyftem, but in fuch a. ftate of diffufion, as 
makes the ufe of opium or exercife ne- 
ceffary to convert it into real ftrength. 

Inflammation arifes generally from the 
prefence of oxygen in the cellular texture 
in an over proportion, by which the Ca- 



readers. The man was fome years ago Secretary 
to the Royal Phyfical Society of Edinburgh, 
and had accuftomed himfelf to take large quantities 
of opium, till he could not fupport exiftence without 
it* And truly a more pallid, enervate, emaciated 
figure never walked the earth. I have likewife 
known feveral ladies who had acquired the fame 
pernicious habit ; but as their circumftances ena- 
bled them to join with it a generous ufe of wine, 
the bad effeds of the opium were on that account 
lefs apparent. 

• / foritfue 
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lorique of the neighbourhood where it e fc* 
ifts is affimilated to the denfe ftate in 
which it is found in pure air. This 
condenfation is of couife incredfed by a 
moderate dofe of opium, while a very 
large ,one, by abfolutely exhauiling thq is* 
flamed part, may remove the inflamma- 
tion, unlefs its caufe be of a very obffci* 
nate or recurring nature. 



3; 
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On Medical Statics* 

i 

All thofe* who have made experiments 

upon Medical Statics, are agreed in the 
following pofitions t 

I* That a human body often feels 
lighter, when it is really heavier. 

2* /That it often feels heavier, when 
it is really lighter. 

3. That it always grows confiderably 
lighter upon fleep. 

P 4- That 
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4. That all exciting paffions render it 
both apparently and really lighten 

5. That all depreffing paffions render 
it both apparently and really heavier. 

In their explanations of thefe fads 
they have always hitherto deduced every 
increafe of weight from the retention, 
and every diminution of weight from the 
difcharge of infenfible perfpiration. 

. But this explanation feems not perfect- 
ly fatisfattory, becaufe, 

I . It is proved by unqueftionable ex- 
periment, that the body inhales, as well 
as exhales, by allowing for which, the 
quantity of infenfible perfpiration, already 
incredibly great, muft be fuppofed ftill 

greater > 
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greater ; fince the lofs attributed to irifen- 
frble perfpiration will be in ft6fc only the 
'difference between inhalation and exhala- 
tion. 



r * 

2; As the dirhinution of weight frbni 
texciting paflioris takes place with great 
rapidity, it is difficult to conceive how 
the whole Should be owing to perfpira- 
tion, without that perfpiration, in a body 
covered with clothes , becoming very 
fenfible; 



3. As the diminution of weight which 
takes place in fleep is the coi)ftant, at- 
tendant upon healthy fleep, even wherp 
the warmth of the climate renders cover- 
ing unneceflary / and as all die circum- 
stances of fleep tend rather to diminifli 
than increase evacuation, and do in fadfc 

P 2 diminifh 
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diminifh moll other evacuations; far 
both thefe reafons it is not probable that 
the whole lofs of weight during fleep 
fliould be owing to perfpiration. 

I mean not to deny that anger and joy 
really increafe perfpiration, no* that 
fleep, in ordinary circumflances, has the 
fame effedt : but only doubt whether 
fome other principle ought not to be called 
in to our afliftance towards the explanation 
of the above-mentioned phenomena. 

s. 

That joy increafes perfpiration every 
body knows, who has attended to the 
difference between drinking alone and 
drinking in jovial company. 

That anger increafes perfpiration 1 can 
never doubt, fince I have repeatedly {ten 
a very paflionate friend of mine, after a 

. fit 
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fit of furious anger, under the neceffity 
of calling for a towel to dry his face. 

That flecp increafes perfpiration may 
be lhewn by fimple infpedtion of a night 
and day-covering. 

That when a determinate weight of 
food adds the fame weight to the human 
body, which returns after fome time to 
its former gravity ; that then a portion 
of gravitating matter, equal to what had 
been taken in, is again thrown off, can T 
pot for a moment be doubted. 

But ftill there is rqom for queftiqning, 
whether a given weight of npuriihment 
has not, by the very act of affimilatfon 
to a human body, and by the confequent 
addition of condenfed Calorique, part of 

P 3 its 
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its weight fufpended, while it continues 
vitalized, and reftored again as it parts 
with its vitality in the various functions 
of life. 



This confideration will readily explain 
the difference between feeling heavier and 
weighing heavier. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



On mixing Conftitutions. 

From what has been faid it will rea- 
dily appear, th^t there are rarely to be 
found two conftitutions exactly of the 
fame crafis. Not only, as St, Paul fays, 
there is one flefh of men, another of 
beafts, another of fifties, and another of 
birds * ; but even among men there are 
no two who exadfcly agree. But as di- 
versity has been fliewn to be the found* 
ation of adtion, the mixing 6f different 
conftitutions will frequently be followed 
by a&ion. 

* I Cor. Chap. xv. 39 

P 4 Accordingly 
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Accordingly we read of infiances in 
which two fhip$ crews, which before 
mixture were to all appearance free from 
difeafe, became fuddenly, upon being put 
on board the fame fhip, infected with a 
dangerous fever. The men of each fhip 
had, from being long confined on board, 
contracted a peculiarity of conftitution, 
of which the effluvia pf their perfpiration 
muft n^ceffarily partake. And the pecu- 
liarity of the fhip A being of one 

4 

kind, while that of B was of another, 

. » 

when brought together, the mingling of 

« • 

their animal effluvia would naturally pro- 
duce a tertium quid, by which a fever 
would be generated in both the crews, 
each of which, though accuftomed to 
their own peculiarity, fo as not to fufler 
from it, was liable to be affe&ecf by the 
new produ&ion. 

Another 
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Another example of mixing conftitu*- 
tioijs occurs in the tranfplantation of teeth, 
a . procefs which has not unfrequently 
been fiicceededvby the moft dreadful ma T 
lady, beginning between the new tooth 
and its focket. From the refemblancc 
it bore, both in its fymptoms and mode 
of cure, to the venereal difeafe, a venereal 
inoculation has been generally fufpedfced, 
and may occafionally have occurred. But 
the late Mr. Hunter has proved, I think 
in the moft fatisfa<5tory manner, that the 
fame difeafe has often taken place, when 
no yenereal infection could poffibly have 
e?rifted. Upon the principles I have 
J^id down, the fa& admits of a ready ex- 
planation. 

A third cafe of the mixing of confti- 
tutions occurs, when diftant nations begin 

for 
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for the firft time to aflbciate with each 
other. Nations inhabiting diftant parts 
pf the world, between which there is no 
communication, muft acquire a peculia- 
yity of conftitution fimilar to that of the 
fhips crews juft now mentioned, but 
much greater iji degree. When there- 
fore they intermix the firft time, efpe- 
cially if the connexion be of a very inti- 
mate kind, ^ reciprocal action of one fet 
upon the other will take place, From 
fuch an union of the Egyptians, Ifrael- 
ites, and Canaanites, arofes the Jeprofy. 
From the mingling of Afiatics with 
Africans, and with Europeans, thefmaH- 
pox was generated ; and frqm the ming-? 
ling of Europeans with Americans, at 
the time of the difcovery of the new 

to 

world, was produced the venereal di£? 
eafe. 



* 
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It is a ftrong confirmation of this ide*, 
(hat when the Danes firft begaq to vi£t 
Greenland, and the Englifh New Hol- 
land, the fmall-pox broke out among the 
inhabitants; and that foon after the dif- 
covery of the South- Sea iflands, the ve- 
/ nercal difeafe made its appearance among 
>f:he natives, though it was not known 
that any individuals in the European fhip 
had been previqufly infe&ed. with that 
diforder. 

« 
/ 

With refpedl to the fmall-pox it may 
be neceflary to add, that upon the prin- 
ciples which I fhall lay down in regard 
to that diforder, evdry human being who 
Jias had it may be confidered as confli- 
cting a faturated folution of the infec- 
. ^ious matter. This ftate of frame, while 

it enfujres ' all fuch individuals from the 

danger 
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danger of taking the infection them- 
felves, and renders them, generally* 
fpeaking, innoxious to thofe with whom 
' they are in the habit of conftantly refid- 
ing, mull Hill make, it poflible for them 
to communicate the fomes of the di I order 
to foreign nations, and perhaps even to 
infants of the fame nation, who have not 
been feafoned to it. 



CHAP, 



( «7 ) 



CHAP. XV. 



On Animal Courage. 

1 he fubjedt of this chapter is of that 
kind, which, if ftrittly confidered, ought 

s 

to have been introduced in the foregoing 
fedtion, courage being one of thofe pro- 
perties which the human fpecies has in 
common with many others. But as all 
fimilar fubjedts are treated chiefly with a 
view to the application which may be 
made .of them to our fellow-creatures, 
there is no great impropriety in having 
referved the prefent for this place. 



Before 
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Before entering upon a philofophicai 
difquifition concerning the caufes of cou- 
rage, it may be neceffary to warn the 
reider, that there is one occafional caufe 
upon which the pxefeht fblte of our man- 
ners makes it very difficult for ah author, 
who addrefles hiiiifelf to the public at 
large, to be explicit* Yet in all difcour- 
fes upon man, the caufe alluded to is of 
the uttnoft importance, is calculated to 
throw great light upon almoft every de- 
partment of huiqan nature, and is befides 
at prefent fo imperfectly known, except 
to fingle individuals* that it would both 
require and deferve the moft ample in- 
Veftigation* In the prefent work I fliall 
continue to pay fo much deference to the 
eftablifhed manners of my country, and 
to the feelings of my countrymen, as to 
avoid the fubjedt to the beft of my 

power, 
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power, only taking the liberty to fey , that 
as it is a branch of human nature which 
I think myfelf capable of elucidating, I 
may pofiibly difcufs it fully upon fome 
future occafion. 



By courage I mean, in the perfon pof- 
feffirtg it, a confcioufnefs of equality or 
fuperiority with refps& to others, and a* 
"it appears to an obferver, fuch a deport- 
' ment in others as argues that confciouf- 
nefs . From this reprefentation it imme- 
diately appears that courage is a relative 
quality ; an individual who is courage- 
ous with refpedl tp one other individual, 
may be timid with .refpeft to a third. 



\ 



Although many of the encfs of courage 

may fometimes be anfwered by fuperior 

underftandirig or information, yet animal 

/ courage 
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courage is an inftind: entirely independent 
of reflexion or any kind of thought, and 
there is nothing which a perfon more 
readily feels or betrays, than his fuperi* 
ority or inferiority in this refpedt with 
regard to any other perfon, 

I fhall not affeft to condudt this difqui- 
fition analytically, or. to lead iny reader 
through all the tortuous paths, through 
which I was obliged to pafs, before I ar- 
rived at the refult, viz. the proximate 
caufe of courage ; but fhall at once pre- 
fent him with that refult, and hint at its 
agreement with fome of the moft general 
fadts that are known on the fubjedl. 

The proximate caufe of courage is a 
comparative denfity of the Calorique of 
life in any animated fyfteih. 

That 
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That the vital Colorique of the male 
kind is denfer than that of the female 
through the whole of animated nature, 
might be clearly fliewn, had I not pledg- 
ed my felf to wave all fuch difcuffions for 
the prefent. 

The fame circumftance forbids me 
to fhew how. it takes place, that in 
our fpecies fuperannuated males become 
lefs, arid fuperannuated females more 
courageous than they were during that 
period of life, when the chara&eriftic dif- 
ferences of the fexes exifted in the high- 
eft degree. 

' I might indeed without offence point 
out the caufes which eftablilh the general 
fuperiorky of animal courage in the higher 
ranks of fociety, and of the exceptions 

Q^ which 
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which now and then occur to the general 
rule. I might farther fhew that this ge- 

« 

neral fuperiority is one of the caufes, and 
not the leaft powerful one, by which the 
diftin&ion of ranks in fociety is kept up# 
But fuch a difcuffion would involve me in 
a delicacy of another kind ; befides which 
I have fo far got the habit of truft- 
ing to the fagacity of my readers, and 
leaving them to think on for themfelves, 
that I will not now deprive them of that 
luxury. 



On the head of courage and timidity in 
other animals, which would open a wide 
field for illuftration, I fhall prefent the 
reader with a curious paflage from Arch- 
bifhop Uiher, and after recommending 
the whole dialogue from which it is taken 

to 
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to his ferious perufal, drop the fubjeft 
and put an end to the chapter. 

" The fears of fuperftition are fenti~ 
*• ments of the mind, which, like other 
M inftindtive fentiments, cannot be tried 
" at the bar of reafon, and yet are better 
" eftablifhedland more prefent than the 
4< conclufions^of reafon. When a horfe 
" difcovers a lion breaking into the paf- 
" tures, and moving towards him, hebe- 
" holds inhis form and terrific motion evi- 
4 • dences of his might and fury, that will 
" notfufler him to hefitate or doubt. If 
" the horfe were a modern philofopher, 
" he fhould, at the fight of an animal fo 
€i much beneath him in fize, await at 
" leaft, and put his force to a trial, before 
"he drew the fhameful conclufion; he 
" fhould fufpedt that his dre^d was a pre- 

0^2, " judice, 
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judice, for want of due examination, 
and he ought to fummon his reafon to his 
afliftance. But the horfe, by a fecret 
light of fentiment which cannot be 
traced or accounted for, but which yet 
is very juft, meafures in a moment the 
power of the lion with his own^ with- 
out fcale or compafs* without the laws 
of mechanics or geometiy , and flies by 
the impreflion of an internal fenfe." 



CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVI. 



On the lymphatic Syfiem ofVeffels-. 

Modern anatomifts have placed, it be r 
yond all doubt, that there exifts jn all 
animal bodies, (and it is probable the 
fame holds true of vegetables) a fct of veflels 
fo conftru&ed and arranged, as to abforb 
by open mouths a variety of fubftances, 
when applied to them, and to carry them 
along by fome power lodged either in the 
vefTels or their contents, or both, throw- 
ing them at laft into the general circu- 
lating mafs. 



0.3 
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On the minute itru&ure, and ordinary 
functions of thefe veflels, I am not now 
to difcourfe ; my bufinefs is to ftate an 
opinion, I have long entertained, that the 
minute lymphatics anaftomofe freely with 
each other, and that by their means there 
is a ready communication for any fubftance 
to move between any two parts of the 
fyftem, without patting through the 
blood. 



Sydenham, whofe chara&er for philo- 
fophical fagacity in matters relating to his 
profeffion, is now eftablifhed beyond con- 
tradiction, and who makes it his boaft, 
that he fpent that time in obfervation and 
reflexion, which others threw away in 
reading, when treating of the evacua- 
tion of dropfical waters from thfe abdo- 
minal cavity by the inteftines, concludes 

that 
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that this muft take place by paffages not 
generally open (conmuni natura lege baud 
fatis patentes ) nor indeed generally known 
to phyfiologifts, 

* 

This, with many other fimilar pheno- 
mena, was fome time ago explained in a 4 
very ingenious ipanner by the late Mr. 
Charles Darwin, from the retrograde mo- 
tion of the lymphatics. 

There is indeed a.fadt, not very com- 
mon, but ftill incontrovertibly eftablifh- 
ed ; I mean, the fudden tranflation of pus 
from an abfcefs, in one part of the body 
to another, often at a great diftance, by 
which the exiftence of fuch a motion in 
the lymphatics is clearly proved. 

What chiefly prevents phyfiologifts 
from admitting the do&rine* is, that the 

Q^4 natural 
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natural motion of the lymphatics is cer- 
tainly in the contrary direction $ and that 
their numerous valves feem to render fuch 
a retrograde motion difficult, if not im- 
poffible. 

To the firft objection we may readily 
anfwerj that in the alimentary canal, 
where the natural motion is equally fixed 
from the mouth to the ftomach, yet by 
the application of proper caufes a contra* 
ry motion from the ftomach to the mouth 
is eafily produced. 



\ 



To the fecond : that the minute lym* 
phatics, between which the anaftomofis, 
for which I contend, muft be fuppofed to 
take place, are invifible to the eye, even 
when affifled by the beft microfcopes $ 

and 
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and that, although the large trunks are 
fupplied with valves, there is no reafon 
to think that this is the cafe with the mi- 
nute branches ; on the contrary the ana* 
logy of the faaguiferou* veins is in my 
favour* 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVII 
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On three different Modes of arranging 

Ideas. 

The number of ideas, which any 
given head can hold, depends upon the 
fizc of the brain, or rather perhaps upon 
the proportion which the brain bears to 
the fum of the nerves iffuing from it. 

This number is nearly the fame in 
different individuals of the human fpecies,' 
as the Bifliop of Llandaff has very pro- 
perly obferved, and it is chiefly upon 
the difference of that proportion in him 

and 
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^nd other animals, that the boafted fupe- 
riority of man depends. 

What then occafions the apparent fupe~ 
riority which one man poffefles over ano- 
ther? Setting afide the difference of 
original ftrength, and that of the fame 
kind occafioned by riches and poverty, or 
rather by poverty and competence, upon 
the different arrangement of ideas. 

The love of novelty puts men in early 
life upon ftoring their brains as quickly as 
poflible; they therefore catch at every 
idea which their fituation puts within 
their reach. But when the receptacle is 
once full, an attempt to introduce more 
feems to produce that mechanical lae- 
£on of intelled, ,to which Feftus al- 

2 ludes 
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ludes in thofe words addreffed to Paul .: 
" Much learning maketh thee mad." 

This feems to have been the cafe with 

» 

poor Roufleau, who, unlefs I am mis- 
taken, points out in his confeffions the 
very time when the accident happened, 
the feniations it gave him, . the confe- 
quences it left behind, and the caufes by 
which it was brought on. 

i 

If any idea be a&ively ufeful, and 
that only in one inftance, after fuch ufe 
the idea fhr inks, is obliterated, and leaves 
room for the introduction of new ones* 

« 

The mode of this procefs appears to me 
the following ; 

Let the circle A, B, C f Fig. 6, repre- 
fcijt the precin&s of a man's brain ; D 

an 



4 
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an idea, with all its fubqrdinate lefler 
«>nes, in an excited and confequently 
expanded ftate. 



A, B, C, Fig. 7. is the fame brain 
with the idea D in an unexcited ftate, 
when all its lefler ones are prefled in upon 
the main one, fo as to take up lefs fpace, 
to admit E, F, Q, &c. • coming nearer 
to it, and thus leaving room for new 
ones. 

It is in this way that by committing 
ideas, whether of bufinefs or fcience, to 
paper, a man finds his memory, with 
refped: to thofe ideas, weakened. In 
the fame way it is, that the art of writing 
enlarges the faculties of man. An ufeful 
idea, when once excited, by being com- 
: mitted 
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mitted to paper is obliterated, and no 
longer burdens the memory. Yet when 
wanted, it may by means of the record 
be eafily refufcitated. 

There are three different modes of ar- 
rangement: i. Filling the brain with 
detached ideas, which have no connec- 
tion but vicinity. 

2. With ideas which are detached 
points in an extenfive fyftem of {pecula- 
tion, which fyftem may be afterwards 
filled up by reflexion. 

3. With ideas which are detached 
points in an extenfive fyftem of a&ion, 
and which may be filled up by experi- 
ence. 

, The 
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«4S 



The limits of the prefent work forbid 
me to expatiate any farther upon the fub- 
jeft of this chapter. 



. i 
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SECT. IV. 



On Man, confidered as a Member of 

■ 

Society. 

The fubjedt of this fe&ion is fo impor- 
tant, and fo extenfive, that to do it tol- 
erable juftice would require a feparate 
volume. 

I fhall at prefent confine my felf to a few 
detached efTays upon particular branches 
of it, and afterwards, in a feparate- fec- 
tion, fubjoin a fhort difqjuifition on the 
nature of religion in general, and of the 
Chriftian religion in particular, with 
which I fhall conclude the whole work. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. I, 
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Qnthe Origin and Nature of Jufiice* 

Philosophers have in every age dif- 
puted concerning the origin of juftice, 
whether its principles were derived front 
nature, or from convention ; whethef 
there be any thing in the ftrii&ure of our 
minds, which fecretly whifpers the obli- 
gation under which we lie, to abftain 
from injuring our neighbour, underpain 
of that femorfe; which feems generally to 
attend a contrary condud: j or whether 
he who can evade the law, and filence the 
Voice of his confcience, be not at liberty 

R to 
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to make intereft his only ftandard of right 
and wrong, 

m 

Men unite in fbciefy for the benefit of 
individuals* Every individual therefore 
is bound to recede from the purfuit of his 
own intereft, no farther than is abfolutely 
neceflary for the public good. Of this, 
hpweyer, the bulk of mankind not being 
competent judges, if .becomes their duty 
p take for granted, that the legislator, 
by whom their government was firft 
framed, had both the wifdom and tlie 
virtue to ena& fuch laws a$ were beft 
calculated to promote the welfare of fo- 
ciety, and that they ought to follow them 
implicitly. On the other hand, he whofe 
education and habits have enabled him 
to enter into the qiufes of things, rp^y 
be allowed tp cofidyfl; himfclf uppn 

principles 
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principles more liberal. Does his know- 
ledge enable him, by mounting to the firft 
principles of foctety, ft to evade the 
laws *, as not to bring them into difre- . 
pute with his ttlew<citizef», and at the 
feme time to do more good to himfelf, „ 
without hurting others, or more good to 
others, either with or without injury to 
himfelf, than lie could have done by 
& fervite ^obfervance of the law, why 
fhotild not his fuperior underlianding be 
permitted to benefit either himfelf or 
the community ? 

* To prevent as much as poffible being mifun- 
derftood, let me add, that this is only to be done by 
difregarding tht $irit, but adhering to die letter. 
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Cn the Partiality of Man for bis Species* 

JVIan is in the right tp cojifider the reft 
of nature as being only fo far wbrthy of 
his confederation, as it regards his owni 
fpecies : but he ought not to carry hi§ 
felf-love fo far as to fuppofe the Jaws of 
nature more favourable to him than they 
really are. Let him labour to make 
his condition comfortable, but not (et 
out with fupppfing it fo. ket him ftudy 
the earth his habitation in preference to 
other worlds, but not fondly fuppofe the 
whole ijniverfe made for it, and revolving 

round 
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round it ; let him become better ac- 
quainted with his own fpecies than with 
any other; but not at orfce fuppofe bis 
made for an endlefs duration and infinite 
happinefs, and others merely to ferve or 
teaze him-— . - 

<c To draw nutrition, propagate and rot." 



•' i 
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CHAP. 111. 



On double Dijcoveries. 

In the progrefs of knowledge, there are 
certain determinate periods when the 
human mind i§ ripe for particular difco- 
veries ; when all the materials are col- 
led:ed, and are become familiar; and 
when, to complete fuch difcoveries, no- 
thing is required but a fortunate combin- 
ation of, what is already fufEcicntly 
known *. 

* This faa is beautifully illuftrated by Dr. Monro 
of Edinburgh, in the introduftory lcftures to his an- 
nual anatomical courfe, whwi treating of the fa- 
mous- dlfcovery of che great Harvey. 

To 
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To this drcumftance it feems to be 
owing, that thofe who have the credit of 

» 

gfeat difcoverfes, are often inftruments fo 
inadequate to the production of fueh im- 
portant effe<3$. In fk<a, the whole 
fpecics is the difcoverer, and he whofe 
name is tranfmitted to pofterity is only 
the lucky man, who is the firft to notice 
the difcovery. 

We meet with a ftill more remarkable 
efied of the fame caufe in the double dif- 
cover ies, which fo frequently occur about 
the fame time. Hie arts of making gun- 
powder and of printing were difcovered 
once in Europe, and again, without any 
communication, in the diiiant: tfnpire of 
China. The do&rine of fluxions pre- 
fented itfelf nearly at the fame period of 
time to two of the greateft philofophers 
that ever lived, Newton and Leibnitz * 

Rf. each 
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each being ignorant that the other had 
made the fame difco very with himfelf *. 
By attending to this principle, we may 
readily explain a. fa&, Which has been 
frequently repeated after Vellerius Pater- 
culus, and acknowledged to be inexpK-. 
cable ; I mean, that men of unufual me- 
rit in any particular line of human exer- 
tion ftart up frequently about the fame 
period of time. The circumftances of 
the times excite the public curiofity with 
refpedt to fome particular department of 
human leno wledge ; whence private en- 
thufiafm comes tto be : feconded by public 
encouragement* 

As in philofophy and the arts, fo alfb 
in religion, there has been a regular pro- 
grefs among all thofe nations, who have 

* Some late chemical difcoveries were made about 
the fame time by Dr. Prieftley in England, and Mr. 
Scheele in-Germany. - * " 

had 
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had any communication with each other, 

« 
from barbarifm, through various flages 

of improvement, up to the higheft pitch 

of metaphyseal refinement. The relU 

gious ideas of mankind, in countries 

where liberty of thinking is allowed j 

are conftantly becoming more rational 

and enlightened. 

Since then religion improves in the 
fame gradual manner, and by the fame 
flow accumulation of new. lights, as thet 
arts and fciences, we may naturally ex- 
pedt to find the above-mentidned princi- 
pie extending its influence even to that, 
department of civilization. And expe-* 

* 

rience does not difappoint our expedta- 
tions. The reformation of the Chriftiaix 
religion was begun by two diftindt cham- 
pions, Luther and Zwinglius, in two 

parts 
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parts of die continent, fufficiently remote 
from each other to fatisfy us, that in thofe 
times, when the communication between 
the different countries of Europe was far 
from being fo eafy as it is at prefent, 
they muft have adted without any de- 
pendence upon each other. 

Thus, after the barbarifm into which 
foperftition had plunged the greater part 
of Europe, when good fenfe and nature 
having deferted the ftage, had left nothing 
but buffoonery and mummery in their 
place, on a fudden the genius of die drama 
arofe, and at the fame time nearly appear* 
ed Shakefp eare, Fletcher and Johnfon, 
in England; and after an interval Mo- 
iierc, Racine, and Corneille, in France. 



An 
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An ingenious author has even remark- 
ed, that the periods of fucceffive barba- 
rity and refinement have nm nearly pa- 
rallel with each other in countries fo 
widely feparated as Europe and China*. 

\ 

* See the Citizen of the W«rM. 
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CHAP. IV. 



* On Cicero's Offices. 

m 

J. he practical part of this work is far 
fuperior to the fpeculative. In the latter 
a fervile attention to the do&rine of the 
Greek philofophers has frequently mifled 
the author, who did not confider how 
far thofe do&rines were the refult of 
peculiarities either in their language or 
ftudies. The truth is, Tully himfelf 
was not properly qualified, either by cha- 
rafter or fituation, for conducing philo- 
fophical difquifitions. 

His 
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His rules for the condud: of life are ; 
adapted to the condition of perfons of 

rank, who have an adlive ihare in the 

-. » * ' • - » » 

gdvernment of their country, or of phi- 

■ • * 

lofophers and men of letters. All the 
other numerous and ufeful orders of the 
community are entirely negle&ed. This 
iftdeed cannot with propriety be imputed 
to Cicero 1 as iri fault : his work being in- 
tended for his fon, was to be regulated 
by the circumftances of ; him to whom it 
was addrefled ; only we muft not con- 
fided it as a complete fyftem of morality; 
for if we examine jt from that point of 
tiew, it will not ftajid the teft of cfitH 
cifm % •'.*-■ 



. % 



This elegant treatife breathes through-* 
out a republican fpirit ; many of the rules 
l^id down are of a political rather than 

moral 
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moral nature j the duties of religion are 
entirely omitted. 

The divifion of the whole do&rinc of 
morality into two parts, dt Jmihus & df 
qfidiif is founded in the nature of things* 
The firft contains general principles* im-> 
mediately deduced from human nature 
and its natural propenfitiesj the latter 
details particular rules of conduit* by 
which thofe objects may be beft attained* 
which the nature of man renders defirea- 
ble« We are therefore to ftudy the nature 
of our fpecies, and by comparing it im- 
partially with that of other animals, tx} 
find out the proper end of his exiftence, 
|ind the objed towards which all his 
actions are to be dixt&ed* 



The 
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The rpoft carelefs obferver of mankind 

msft ixrumi&tely df fcpyer, that his fun* 
damcotai propensity is to obtain happi* 
nefs ; and the experience of every indi^ 
vidual will foon point out to him, that 
his happinefs depends in part upon him-* 
felf, and in part upon things without 
him. It i$ likewife no difficult matter 
to prohounce in general terms, that bt 
Will enjoy moft happinefs, whofe power 
it fully equal to his wants. Much there- 
fore muft depend upon each man's know- 
ledge of himfelf, and of the things by 
which he is furrounded, and liable to be 
influenced^ 



WJjat .finis bonorum every man is to 
dhoofe; whether that of the Stoics or 
that of the Epicureans ; whether his ulti- 
mate objeft fhall be the perfection of his 

nature, 
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nature, or the enjoyment of pleafure, 
muft depend upon the refult of felf-ex- 
ami nation. It is this circutnftance which 
makes it fo difficult to give general pre- 
cepts of morality, precepts calculated for 
all mankind. The nature of individuals 
differs, and with that their notiops of 
happinefs; nor is it poffiblc that the^ 
fame means fhould lead to different ends? 
or that a man fhould acquiefce in a fyftem- 
of happinefs deduced* from a nature not: 
his own/ 



» - * > 
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GHAP. V. 



On a difference, not yet noticed, 'between 
the Epic Poems ofRotritr and VirgiL 

It has been ufual for critics to point out 
the fuperior degree of invention, which 
diflinguifhes the Iliad and Odyfley of 
Homer from the JEneid of Virgil ; and 
at the fame time ta allow the latter the 
merit of fuperior refinement. Of this 
refinement the true fource has very pro- 
perly been faid to be the age in which 
Virgil lived ; an age when the Romans 
had carried all the elegant arts to the 
higheft degree of perfe&ion at Ivhich 

S they 
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they ever arrived, among a people natu- 
rally warlike rather than refined. 

But from a comparifon of the age of 
Homer with that of Virgil, (and if I 
add with that of Milton, I fhall include 
in my remark the three ftandarcUepio- 
poems,) another xcxy important infer- 
cnce may be drawn, and one which, I 
believe, is entirely new* 

The age of Homer was rude, to a 
degree of which we can at prefent hardly 
formal idea. The. art of writing was 
quite in its infancy, . and fuch as it was 
there is room for doubting, whether the 
srreat poet himfelf was mafter of iu 



1 • 



In fuch an age the operation of genius 
uffc be peculiar, and Homer was un- 

cjueftionabljr 



mi «■-««■ 
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queftionably a genius, according to the 
more , accurate definition of that word/ 
whiefc I fhall hereafter give. Nar- 
rative is at all times : one of the 
moil pleating fources of amufement ^ 
for which reafon men of real genius na- 
turally » endeavour to turn their talents 
into that channels But it . is not from 

much entertainment can be derived. 
Every writer, to enfure permanent fuc- 
cefs, muft y while he pfeafes* endeavour 
alfo to inftruft us. The narration ought 
therefore to refer, in fome -degree, either 
to public or private happinefs ; or in 
other words f it ought to have either a 
moral or a political tendency. 






- Taking along with us -thefe 'confedera- 
tions, we aotV fee m Homer a man of 

S 2 genius, 
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genius, endeavouring to entertain his 
contemporaries by an interefting . and 
fpirited narration. But how .does he go 
to work ? The fcienca of politics exifls 
not in an age.fo uncultivated as that of 
Homer. .- The connexion of caufes with 
efle&s, in the great events of nations, 
forms a profpedt too extenfive for the 
confined horizon, and unimproved or- 
gans of fuch early times. Every thing 
relating to it is refolved into the pliable 
machinery of fupcrnatural interposition. 

Does a plague. break out in the Grecian 

» 

camp : Apollo lends it to avenge the 
cauft of his injured prieft. Does Ulyfles, 
upon his return home after the feck of. 
Troy, meet . with unexpected ftorms in 
croffing the /Egean fea : he owes his mis- 
fortune to the impiety of his crew, and 
their facrilegious banquetting upon the 

oxen 
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oxen pf the fun. But the fame confine4 
views, which are fo unfavourable to the 
ftudy of politics, naturally promote that 
of manners and chara&er. Accordingly i 
while the political maxims of Homer are 
fo extremely rude and barbarous, his 
chara&ers are drawn with a degree of 
truth, which is juftly the aftonifhment 
of the prefent, as it has been of every 
enlightened age. 

Perhaps the reader will by this time 
perceive, what it is that I am endea- 
vouring to prove, that Homer was, 
properly fpeaking, an hiftorian, the 
only fpecies of hiftorian indeed which fo 
early a period of fociety could furniih, 
and confidered in one light it were per* 
haps to be wifhed, that he had continued 
the only one of the kind. For all our 

S 3 other 
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other epic poems were not the natural 
produce of their refpe&ive ages, but un- 
natural imitations engrafted upon incon- 
gruous manners. That progrefs of hu- 
man improvement, which is dictated by 
ynbiafled nature, leads from epic narrar 
tion to the narration of hiftory ; perhaps 
even a period may arrive, when the mind 
of man, no lqngjer fatisfied with the 
(lighter combinations of narrative, will 
endure nothing but the more joyous 
ones of philofophical dedu&ion. 



CJ1AP, 
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CHAP. VI. 



On Hjftorical Caufet. 

Hitherto hiftorians have attended 
very little to the predifpofing caufes of 
events, but have contented themfelves 
with pointing out the oecafional ones 
only. 

• As an inftance of this defedfc, I may 
mention the difputes which havfe beeft 
kept up on the fubjefl of antient mufic, 
and on the wonderful effedfcs which it is 

• ■ 

faid to have produced. It has been ufual 
to look ' for the caufe of thefe effefts in 
the fuperior quality of the mufic, when 

S4 it 
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it might with much more probability 
have been found in the predifpofitiqn of 
the hearers * f 

Hiftory will never fumifh all the in* 
ftrudhon which it has in ftore for us, 
till men accuftom themfelves to enter, in 
imagination, into the iituation and cir- 
cumftances of other ages and nations than 
their own -, till they ceafe to judge in the 

* I am pleafed to find my own judgment in this 
particular confirmed by that of fo great a matter iji 
this department of human nature, as £. Burke. 

f The inoft powerful effefts of poetry and ma- 
fic have been displayed, and perhaps are ftill dik 
played, where thefe arts are but in, a very low an$ • 
irnpcrfpft ftate," 

SuMime and Beautiful, Introd. p, 37, 

gee a}fo, fietfer Ueber den Urfpryng der Sprache. 

following 
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following manner: " Such effedb are 
* * faid to have been produced by fuch a 

r 

f * caufe upon fuch perfons : I have tried 
" the caufe, and not finding the fame ef- 
" fedis produced upon myfelf, Idifbe- 
M Jieve the fadt." Reafon may fre* 
quently point out to us, what effedts have 
teen, and muft have been felt by certain 
perfons from certain caufes, though wc 
?re incapabje of feeling them ourfelves. • 

The occasional caufes of political events 
are generally individuals ; the predifpof- 
ing and proximate caufes are communi- 
ties ; whatever depends upon the latter 
piuft be more fteady than what depends 
upon the former, in proportion 4s the 
duration of a community exceeds that of 
an individual, 



During 
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During the ftrength of the Roman 
commonwealth, difafters were often 
brought upon it by the mifcondudl of 
individuals, notwithftanding which the 
ftate continued to grow more and more 
powerful. During the decline of the 
Roman empire, a Trajan or ah Aurelian 
could for a time diffiife an appearance of 
profperity over the whole ; a profperity 
however which ended with the lives of 
its authors. 

When the weftern empire, at laft, 
grew too feeble to keep united its own 
difcordant parts, and had really fallen to 
pieces, the genius of Charlemagne could 
produce a temporary re-union, but it was 
Otit of his power to render it permanent. 



Nations 
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Nations are made up of individuals : 
yet a number of individuals of incongru- 
ous chara&ers do not compofe a nation* 
There is a national character which per- 
vades the whole, and which is found 
more or lefs in every individual/ 



Climate, cuftoms, laws, manners, and 
a variety of occurrences are the occafional 
caufes which produce this national cha- 
racter, But of thefe none, not even 
climate itfelf, are completely fteady or 
permanent ; and as they change fo muft 
their effed:, the national charadler, 
change likewife. Hence we diftinguifh 
the character of every nation according to 
the different periods of its hiftory. This 
character in reference to any particular 
point of time, is called the fpirit of the 

times. 
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times. Thus the fpirit of the prcfent 
times in England is very different from 
that which prevailed during the civil wars 
in the laft century. The reafon why a 
given occafional caufe, fuch as the cha- 
racter of any confpicuous individual, 
produces one effect rather than another, 
will always be foiincl in the fpirit of the 
times, which is the true predifpofing 
caufe. 



Nations, like individuals, and from 
fimilar caufes, go through the feveral 
periods of infancy, maturity, and decay. 
The Roman ftatc did this, and each petty 
ftate that has arifen from its ruins has 
done, is doing, or will do the fame. 
Of the Roman ftate the higheft point of 
vigour was during the age of Auguftus j 
of the Italian ftates during that of the 

Medicis i 
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Medicis; of France, during that of 
Lewis XIV. and of England, during 
the reigns of William, Anne, and the 
firfl: George. Germany ieems at prefent 
approaching its acme. 



/j 
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CHAP. VII. 



On the Inequality of Mankind in civilized 
Countries, and particularly in our own 
IJland. 

Every individual is to himfelf natu- 
rally the fir ft being upon earth. Not 
only his own intereft is what he chiefly 
endeavours to promote (and in fo doing 
he adls very properly) but even in his 
judgments of things without him, he is 
apt to confider himfelf as the centre of 
the univerfe, and to complain of every 
thing that does not voluntarily ftep for- 
ward, and adminifter to his wants. 

For ' 
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For me thymine a thoufend treafures brings;- 
For me health guflies from ten thoufand fprings ; 
Seas roll to waft me, funs to light me rife ; 
My Footftool earth, my canopy the fkies. 

But errs not nature from this gracious ewf, 
Front burning funs when livid deaths defcend ? 

It is no part of my bufinefs to fuggeft 
topics of confplation for the lefs fortunate 
part of my brethren. I am of opinion, 
that fuch topics are a pernicious fpecies 
of flattery, a kind of pious fraud, which 
feldom anfwers the- end propofed, and 
which contributes in no fmall degree to- 
wards the propagation of error, and con- 
fequently towards the increafe of human 
mifery. . My intention is to delineate 
things as they really are; flattering my- 
felf that my prefent fituation affords me 
the rare advantage of being placed upon 
an elevation, where I difcern the fcenes 

of 
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of human life in their true fhapes and 
comparative dimenfions, neither diftorted 
by partial views, nor difcoloured by falfe 
lights • 

Let hermits aflert, that 

Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long, 

and fchool-boys declaim upon the in- 
conveniencies of wealth. In a climate 
like ours, no fmall property, and many 
concurring eirCumftances, befides wealth, 
are neceffary towards making a man 
bleft ; and the inconveniencies of wealth, 
to fay no more, are fully compenfated by 
its advantages. 

The climate and other circumftances 
being given, which determine what quan- 
tity of property will fatisfy an individual 

a upon 
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upon an average ; it is clear that every 
country can fupport only a certain num- 
fier of inhabitant's in petfedl comfort; 
and what men can pretend a, clearer ri°ht 
to make up that number, than thofe who 
have been from time immemorial in the 
peaceable pbffeffion of it? If by any 
means a greater number than what the 
country can afford to maintain does any 
where exift, the fupernumerary ones muft 
exert themfelves to procure a livelihood, 

* 

by fupplying the fecondary wants of the 
others, and inftead of envying their fupe- 
riors, endeavour, by fkill and induftry 
in fome ufeful occupation, to raife them- 
felves or their pofterity to the defirable 
level ; and in the mean time bear with 
patience the ifrconveniencies which ne- 

ceflarily attach to their precarious fitua- 
tion. 

Still 
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Still it is but fair to allow, that if there 
may be fuppofed a ftate of property fo 
diffufed, as not to afford the comforts of 
life to any body, it is likewife poflible 
on the other hand to imagine a ftate of 
accumulation, which would convert a na- 
tion into an affemblage of tyrants and 
ilaves ; and as the wealth of nations has, 
in the progrefs of fociety, a natural ten- 
dency to accumulate, it is no doubt de~ 
iirable, that human laws fhould be calcu- 
lated to promote diffuiion rather than 
accumulation. 

And let thofe who at prefeftt are in the 
poffefllon of wealth remember, that 
abfolute fecurity is unattainable in huipan 
affairs, and that the moft certain way 
to keep poffeflion is, joining difcretion 
and information to their other advanta- 

3 tages, 
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tages, to employ them with humanity 
and moderation. For after all, what 
Salluft fays is true. §luce homines arant > 
adificant, £fr . virtuti * omnia pur ant. 



* Not in our fenfe of the word, but in the Ro- 
man fenfe, which includes ftrength of body and 
mind) with every other human perfe&ion. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



On Political Syjkms. 

1 h e man of fyftem is apt to be wife 
44 in his own conceit; and is often fo 

41 enamoured with the fuppofed beauty 

* ' of his own ideal plan of government, 

4 4 that he cannot fuffer the fmalleft devia- 

44 tion from any part of it. He goes on 

44 to eftablifli it completely, and in all 

44 its parts, without any regard, either 

" to the great interefts, or to the ftrong 

44 prejudices, which may oppofe it. He 

" feems to imagine, that he can arrange 

" the 

s 
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he different members of a great fociety 
" with as much eafe, as the haniiar- 
f * ranges the different pieces upon a chefs- 
" board. He does not confider that the 
€i pieces upon the chefs-board have no 
c< other principle of motiop, befides that 
" which the hand imprefles upon them ; 
11 but that, in the great chefs-board of 
human fociety, every fingle piece has a 
principle of motion of its own, altoge- 
€t ther different from that which thelegif- 
" lature might chufe to imprefs upon it. 
" If thofe two principles coincide, and 
" ad in the fame dire&ion, the game of 
" human fociety will go on eafily and 
€l harmonioufly, and is very likely to be 
" happy and fuccefsful. If they are oppo-.. 
" fite or different, the game will go on 
" miferably, and the fociety moft be at 

T 3 ' « all 



11 



It 
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V all times in the higheft degree of di£ 
•* order V« 



This obfervation is very elegantly ex- 
prefled, and with a little amendment 
extremely juft. Were prejudices entirely 
abolifhed; were the people accurately 
informed of their real interefts, govern- 
ment need then be only what it ought to 
be, the head, which colle&s the fenfe of 
all the member?. But if we yield to pre- 
judices, we make ourfclves acceflbry to 
all the evils confequent upon thofe preju- 
dices, and fooner or later bring on the 
entire ruin of our country. Man left to 
himfelf naturally purfues his real inte- 
yefts : he therefore who fincerely wifties 



+ See Smith's Theory of Mora} Sentiments, 
Part YI. Sea. II. d. 10. vol- a. 
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to promote thefe, may fafely follow the 
lead of the people at large ; but by an 
abfurd education men's heads may be fo 
filled with I know no< what imaginary 
intereft, fuperior to that diredly before 
them, that by purfuing it under your 
direction or connivance, they may plunge 
themfelves into all the horrors of poverty, 
without any alleviation but from their igt- 
norance, or any thing to foothe their 
minds except the pernicious opiate of fur 
perftition. ; I mean not to deny the pro- 
priety of a temporary accommodation to 
deep-rooted prejudices ; but then we 
ought never to account them fuch, but 
$fter an impartial examination, apd 
willingly to embrace the firft favoura- 
ble opportunity of removing thenj. In 
peaceable times, when the refpurces of 3 
nation §re entire, when the conilitution 

T 4 continues 
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continues well balanced, arid good fenfe 
is the prevailing character of individuals, 
thefe circumftances may enfure an atten* 
tion to their real interefts in the grdat 
body of the people, though upon the im- 
portant points of national concern, poli- 
tics and religion, their notions may be 
very inadequate, or even highly abfurd« 
Biit as fuch men have nothing to dire<5t 
them, bcfides their owti limited expe- 
rience, which extends not beyond the com- 
mon courfe of affairs, no fooner does this 
iaft come to be difturbed by any finifter 
events, than, as they muft rely entirely 
upon their erroneous philofophy, they 
may poflibly receive from that fource 
confblation under their fall, but can never 
be affifted by it in any attempts they may 
make to rife again, 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX, 



On Humanity, 

The generous warmth, with which the 
late Dr. A. Smith, at the conclufion of the 
fifth part of his Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, inveighs againft the cuftom of ex- 
pofing infants, which prevailed among 
the Athenians and ftill prevails in China, 
while it does honour to his character as a 
man, is rather a reflexion upon his judg- 
ment as a philofopher. 

Not to lofe many words upon an ww 
pleafant fubjeft, he reprefents the cuftom 

in 
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in queftion, as the height of barbarity 
jtnd inhumanity. Whether it be in reality 
fo, is a point deferving of examination^ 
To the generality of mankind life is plea- 
fan t, and to deprive them of it, is unjuft* 
Jy to deprive them of that upon which 
they fet the gre^eft va}ue, But there arc 
cafes, when life becomes a burden, which 
it is cruelty to iippofe, and humanity to 
rid a man of. In the inftance of &x adujt, 
he is himfelf the beft judge of this cir* 
cumftancg, and generally takes care to let 
his friends know, to what degree he finds 
life either pleafant or the contrary. But 
an infant is a paiTive being, and under 
the management of others, upon whofe 
judgment and experience its every chance 
for happinefs depends. Extreme debility 
of confutation, joined with poverty, 
make it impofTible, according to all hu- 
man 



' / 
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man experience, to enjoy life. Thofe 
indulgences, which fo feeble a frame re r 
qiuires, are rendered inacceffible, by thp 
w^nt of property. Why theq bring up 
fuch an iqfant to certain mifery ? There 
p no period at which an human . being 
pan with lefs jnconveniency yield up life, 
than that of infancy. 

m 

With proper limitations therefore, ap 

» 

juft now fluted, I fee nothing inconfiftent 
with rational humanity in the practice 
pf expofing infants. The mpft defirable 
thing for infants of the* defcription in 
queftiqn would be, never to have been 
born, but the next to that is, certainly, 
to be foon helped out of the world. 

1 

Next to the misfortune of being too 
%yeak and tpo poor, to find fatisfadtory 

employment 
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employment in human fociety , the greateft 
unhappinefs is to have been educated in 
an habitual indulgence of gratifications, 
which a man has not- health or circum- 
ftances to command. It is a mifery of 
the fame kind with that of weakly and 
deftitute infants, and when I confider his 
irremediable poverty, I cannot help ap- 
plaudingRouffeau for the manner in which 
he contrived to enfure the education of his 
children, in the only rank of life which 
gave them any chance of happinefs. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. X. 



On good and ill Luck* 

W o excellence in any human attainment 
was ever the effedt of chance. As wealth 

' is a very common objedt of purfuit, there 
is an art of acquiring it, in which, who- 
ever poffefles excellence, will generally be 
confcious that he does fo, and when all 
the world are admiring him as a lucky 
man, will feel, that did not modefty and 
even policy forbid the avowal, he might 
with truth claim the merit of being the 
author of his own fortune. 

I need 
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I need hardly obferVe, that there an* 
certain cafes which muft be excepted, 
cafes, in which a ftiari's fbrtune is made 
at once, by the caft of a die or the draw- 
ing of a number. But thefe do by no 
means invalidate my general pofition, as 
little as the fkill of a bow-man is rendered 
ufelefs, when by mere accident a perfedfc 
novice at once hits the mark. It is in 
complicated exertions (and fuch are moll 
of thofe which employ men ordinarily) 
that the full effett of fkill is feen. 

Want of fortune then, where fortune is 
the objedl aimed at, implies always either 
want of (kill, or vigour, or both. To be. 
fuccefsful in every fingle undertaking is 
above the hope of human abilities ; but 
(kill and vigour united will always be 
fuccefsful upon the whole. There may 

indeed 
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indeed be obje&s of purfuit more digni- 
fied than that of wealth; but let thofe 
who really want or love it, reft fecure, that 
by far the moft certain way to fucceed, is 
to purfue it with perfeverance and intelli- 
gence. 



In (kill is included that degree of judg- 
ment and felf-knowledge by which a man 
appreciates the relation his abilities and 
fituation bear to his undertakings, fo as 
never to attempt voluntarily what circum- 
ftances have placed beyond his reach. In 
(kill, as far as it regards the attainment of 
wealth, is likewife included the power of 
eftimating, without being mifguided by 
the natural partiality of men for their 
own purfuit s, the ftate of the public mar- 
ket ; of determining with judgment, 
what articles are wanted or may be 

brought 
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brought into vogue, and what undertake 
ings, however grand or ufeful in them- 
felves, muft be abandoned for want of 
encouragement. Suppofe a man to have 
arrived at the highefl degree of fkill in 
the manufacture of filver-broom-flicks.j. 
that man will certainly have his reward, 
his broom-flicks will be admired by all 
who fee them, and he will have the ho- 
nour of being called (he bell filver-broom- 
ftick-maker in the nation. But while fer- 
vantsare agreed that wooden broom-flicks 
willahfwer the end as well, and matters of 
families have other calls for their money, 
the filver-broom-flick-maker muft not 
expedt to acquire much more than his 
labour for his pains. 

* 

Whatever part of nature you are work- 
ing upon, whether men, or Hones, if you 

arc 



I 
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are thoroughly mafter of your fubje<£, yott 
Will always gain your end. There is no 
thought which a good poet cannot exprtfs 
in verfe j there is no paflkge which a gtfod 
mufician Cannot execute; there is no 
paffion Which a ikilful a&or cannot ex- 
cite ; there is no refoiution whidh a great 
orator cannot induce his audience to adopt* 
But like the orator every man muft know 
bis fubje& ; both the one and the other 
foiuft affift his main engine by every othet 
sneans in his power. There are audiences 
whofe ears are not the only aflailable parts 
by means of which the orator 

Irritfity mulcety falfis tcrroribus impht 
Cm magus**— 

By attending to thefe circUmftances Wc 
may eafily account for two very common 
and ftriking phenomena; I mean the 

U failure 



failure of luck in the progrefs of life, and 
the recurrence of good and ill-luck. 

With refpeft to the former of thefe, as 
the vigour of life decays, fo muft all thofe 
endowments, the caufes of fuccefs which 
are dependent upon it ; cleamefs of dif-f 
cernment, boldnefs of enterprize, perfe- 
Yerance in execution. It has been faid 
with no left fmartnds than truth, that 
fortune is a female, who fmiles upon 
youth, but flies from old age and wrinkles!. 

* 

With refpedt to the recurrence of good 
and ill-luck ; fuccefs oecafions phyfically 
a temporary increafe of vigour, by which 
future fuccefs is infured $ misfortune, a 
temporary depreffion of mind which 
brings on frefh misfortunes. 



SECT. 



i 
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SECT, V; 



On Religion in general. 

Th e progrefs by which human fociety 
at large acquire the art of turning thfe 
External world to the advantage of our 
fpecies, refembles the, progirefs by which 
each individual, in the courfe of life, 
fubjedts to his own controul that pdrtion 
of the external world, which rhoft nearly 
concerns hiim 



We begin by being paflive observers, 
Suffering a&ions rather than performing 
them i aod the few adtions we do, per- 



V % form 
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form arc without intelligence, not clearly 
dire&ed to any ufeful end $ confequently 
our happinsf* is promoted or retarded by 
chance, or without our knowing before- 
hand, when the one event or the other is 
likely to enfue. When pkafed, we feel 
grateful, and love every thing which 
feems connc&ed with the pleafurahb 
Hate ; when chagrined, we either fear or 
hate theobjedts to which we attribute 
our uneafinefs, Thefe feelings in the 
individual produce or aid natural affec- 
tion ; in the fpecies and in large focieties 
they produce devotion and religious awe* 



/ 



In the progrefs of fociety 2nd of the 
life of an individual refpe&ively, the 
power of controuling nature is conftantly 
incrcafing, and in the fame proportion 
blind confidence in our parents on the 

one 



I 
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i»ne hand> and religious feelings en the 
other, conftantlj diminiihing. 

The manner in which knowledge 
accumulates in fpciety is this. Some indi* 
Vidua! looks beyfcpd the creed of his time, 
and eftablifhes his new views by fatisfac- 
tory proofs. They fpresui through fo- 
ciety by imitation. Sometimes, how- 
ever, fuch fuperior individuals prefer 
making a practical ule of their jufter 
views, and by gently guiding the preju- 
dices of the multitude, become jthdi 1 ru* 
Jers,'and lay the foundation of inequality, 
fubordination and government. Some 
individuals, under the chara&er of legiff 
Jators, have united both objects, and be- 
come at once the kings and lawgivers 
of their tribes. 

U 3 From 
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From this view of the progrefs of 
knowledge in fociety, which I have pur* 
pofely given in the moft concife manner, 
it is clear, that it mull take a long time 
for knowledge to fpread through a nu? 
merous commuhity, and that the aeras of 
fociety will be longer than thofe of the 
life of individuals, in fomc proportion of 
the numbers of fociety to unity. 

When a new view of moral philofophy 
is exhibited with fuccefs, the period at 
which fuch improvement takes place is 
called an aera. The average-belief of any 
cxtenfive community on philofophy in 
general, at any given period, is called the 
religion of that community. 

* ■ 
As we have feen that in any extenfiYe 

fociety an individual may look beyond the 

nation^ 
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national creed, fo one nation or fet .p£ 
nations, will fometimes outftrip the .reft 
of the fpecies in national improvement* 
But neither the one nor the other fuperio- 
rity cap be carried very fajr. The power 
of numbers is fo irrefiftible, that an indi- 
vidual can never wifh faf?ty go far be- 
yond the knowledge of the age he 4 lives 
in ; and when he does, one or other mull 
enfue, either his views muft fink to the. 
level of the national creed, or the creed 
of the n^tiqn rife ip fome meafure to th$ 
level of his views. 



But if the realiy-exifting belief of a 
Jingle nation be fo irrefiftible, how mucfy 
more fo muft be that of the fpecies at 
large ? For it is to be obferved that the 
knowledge of mankind in general has its 

U 4 aen>s ? 



i 
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aeras, as well as that of individuals, an<$ 
of diftindt communities. 



j The aeras of mankind in general which 
have already happened, and which, it \\ 
to be obferved, fall about the fame time^ 
not exa&ly at the fame time, in different 
quarters of the world *, are paly theifin 
and deifm. At prefent appearances feem 
to point out that a new &ra is at no great 
diftance, the nature of which will be feet* 
in the firft chapter of fhis fc&ion, which 
treats on Deity, 

The nature of pofytheifm is well- 
known, and as being long exploded over 
the greater part of the world, little inte** 



* A few hundred years is no great diftance iq 
filch txtenfire coqfiderations^ 

<■ . rcfting 
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jefting to the inhabitants of Great Brit 
tain. 



By the sera of dcifm, which ftiirexifls 
with us, I mean the exiftence of relU 
gions, however different in other refpe<3:s t 
yet agreeing in the belief of a fuperin- 
tendant of the world, and of human 
affairs in particular, who diflers in no- 
thing but magnitude of attributes from an 
human governor, and which is probably 
pnly an enlarged image of fuch a go- 
vernor. 



Of deifm the epicycle of a future ftate 
pf rewards and punifhments is a neceflary 
appendix, For, as uniform experience 
(hews, that the diftribution of moral 
good and evil by no means follows thofe 
Jaws, by which an human governor of 

equal 
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equal attributes with 'the divine fuperiru 
tendant would be guided, there is no way 
of faving the hypothefis of infinite attri- 
butes, but by the fuppofition of jujtcr 
regompenfes hereafter. 

After this general view of the nature 
pf religion, containing an out-line, which 
ipight be filled up with volumes, I thai) 
proceed to the firft chapter, on Deity. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. L 



On Deity. 

In this country men are now grown fo 
refined, that the afcribing human pq//}ons 

to the Deity will fcarce pafs with any 

but the moil ignorant : perhaps the time 

may come, when we fhall begin to fee, 

that there is hot much lefs abfurdity in 

attributing fo that Being human intellect. 

The yfe of human intellect is to direct 
$£tion* Man has a power of producing 
changes in the external world, for his 
own advantage. But as it is not every 

random 
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random change produced by the a&ion 
pf a man without thought, that will turn 
to his advantage, for this reafon, in pur* 
fuing his intereft, man is under the ne- 
ceffity of taking the following diftindt 
ifeps. i* Hemuft, by /experience, gain 
a cleajr idea of what change in his prefent 
fituation would be for his advantage, 
4. He muft, by obfervatiqn, gain a clear 
idea of the prefent ftate of the external 
world, fo far as it relates to him. 3. fie 
jnuft, by experience, know the kind and 
degree of power, by which he is able tQ 
change the external world* 4. He muft 
by habit have acquired great expertnefs 
in producing changes by his own powers, 
\n the world without him. 

It is fcarce nec^flary for me here tq 

£ aution the reader againft fuppofing, that 

every 
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every human a&ion muft proceed in the 
methodical manner jufl mentioned. Fear 
my purpofe it is fufficient, that the me- 
thod I have laid down i% that in which a 
fierfedlly wife man would adt upon an 
important occafion* 

Let us now fuppofe a race of men to 

exift, who bre really qualified to pra&ife 

what a few vifionaries have in all ages 

attempted in vain ; who are all intellect ; 

to wham food, drink, clothing, and the 

commerce with their fellow-creatures, are 

alike unneeeffaryj who having their heads 

ftored with ideas (we will not now examine 

bow acquired) find a never-failing fource 

of pleafure, in throwing thofe ideas into 

every poffible combination; onefachmm 

would give us, upon a {mail fcale, a re- 

prefeatation 
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prefentation of the true philofophical no* 
tion of the Deity* 

The Deity is to the univetfe what 
our a&ive powers are to our bodies, or 
rather to our brains, the feat of our in* 
telledts ; for in reference to our intelle&s, 
even oilr own bodies niuft be considered 
as a world without us. In the univerfe 
as in the human brain, the power rcfides 
. in, and animates that upon which it ads. 
Here no previous experience, no obfer- 
vation, no working after a plan are ne» 
ceffary . The caufe for exertion arrives, 
the exertion takes place, the effedt enfues : 
all this is inftantaneous, as the flatting of 
a bright thought in a poet's mind ; a 
procefs indeed which bears the neareft 
refemblance to the operations of Deity, 

A being 



/ 
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A being without wants can have no 
bccafion for the human mode of employ* 
ing means to gain ends ; whatever looks 
like an inftanoe of that procefs in the 
Works of creation, appears, upon £ 
nearer fcrutiny, to bear a different inter- 
pretation ; as fhall be fhewn by feveral 
inftances in their proper places. Here 
then is an end of the dotixine of final 
caufes, that bane of all true knowledge 
and chafte philofophy , The only want 
that can with propriety be afcribed to the 
Deity, is that of a&ing; but the fame 
caufe, which in any particular inftance 
occafions the neceffity of adtiqn, deter- 
mines alfo the quantity and direction in 
which it is to be excited. 



This definition of Deity and of divine 
power, which makes univerfal fpace to be 

as 
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as it were the fenforium of Deity, whik 
things are the ideas, and tha changes 
which take place in the univerfe the ope- 
rations of the divine mind, agrees in the 
main with the Mofaic account of creation* 
an account which is evidently the pro* 
dudion of a vigorous mind, aiming, at too 
early a period in the progrefs of human 
fociety, at philofophical truth. The in* 
ftantaneous efle& of the divine wifh is 
well exprefled in thofe words : ' ' Let 
** there be light, and there was light.'* 
Milton's account, on the contrary, how 
God grafped the golden compares, and 
(ketched the vaft circumference, is like 
fimilar expreflions in the Pfalms, mere 
poetry, the effufion of a warm imagina- 
tion, tracing with boldnefs inaccurate re- 
fembknees between die great operations of 
nature, and the petty artifices of man. 

After 
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After ail it is but juftice to allow, that 
if I except a few philofophers of exalted 
Underftandirigs, I ftand fingle in this opi* 
nion of Deity, having literally all the 
World againft me. The idolater, the Ma* 
hometan Theift, the Chriftian Theift, the ♦ 
Chinefe Theift, the philofophical Deift of 
the prefent times, all feem to agree in flip* 
pofing the Deity to be not only diftindt 
from nature, but exifting beyond it, in 
the fame manner as the fpirit of a man 
cxifts beyond the bounds of the materials 
from which he is compofing any human 
Work. 



I will not give to my ideas a greater 
appearance of certainty, than that, to 
which in my own opinion they are enti- 
tled. That there are a&ive powers lodged 
in the very materials of nature !s works, 

-X of 
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of ftrength fiifficient to produce moft of 
the operations of nature, both moral and 
phyfical, is ah undoubted fat& ; that even 
thofe uncommon occurrences which devi- 
ate moft from the ordinary march of na- 
ture, do in fa<ft follow the general analo- 
gies, and may be reduced to fixed laws, 
is no lefo certain; yet the negative, that 
there is not a referve of power beyond the 
bounds of nature, operating occafionally, 
and fufpending her ordinary laws, this 
negative is not eafily proved. The com- 
mon opinion upon this fubjed: may be 
juft, for any thing I can demonftrate to 
the contrary. All I contend for is, that 
it is equally impoflible to prove the truth 
of fuch opinion ; that the premifes gene- 
rally employed fbr that purpofe d6. not 
warrant the conclufion drawn from thdm ; 

and 
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and that, as far as human judgment can 
hitherto penetrate, the idea I have given 
of the matter is the more probable of the 



two* 



Xa 
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CHAP. II. 



On P vidence. 

^lo thing is more common, than for 
men to afcribe to divine Providence what- 
ever favours the interefts either of them- 
felves, or of the community to which 
they belong. To be confident they ought 
to afcribe all their misfortunes to the de- 
vil ; and then nothing would happen na- 
turally. 

St. Pierre attributes his efcape from 
the difeafes prevalent at Madagafcar, 
• which carried off numbers of his coun- 
trymen, 
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, trymen, to a divine Providence, prevent-, 
♦irig him from going thither. Of courfe 
all who were not fo fortunate, and who 
died in that ifland, had an equal right to 
afcribe their ill-luck to the devil ; and be- 
tween thofe two powers we fhould have 
the eafieft kind of child's-play-philofophy 
in the world. 

But unfortunately fafhion has robbed 
the poor devil of his perquifite. Suppofe 
a fire to break out in any town, where 
the greateft number of houfes lie to the 
weft of the conflagration. If an eaft 
wind happen to blow, the whole town is 
confumed ; and the accident is defcribed 
with every proper lamentation in all the 
newfpapers f But let the wind fet in 
from the weft; the town efcapes, and 

X 3 we 
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we are gravely told, that had it ♦blown 
from the eaft the whole town muft ine- 
vitably have been con fumed, but * that 
prwidentialfy the wind was wefterly. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. Ill 



On Church EJiabliJbments. 

\ 

\V e have feen that there is a natural * 
progrefs in the knowledge of human fo- 

ciety, and that the department of know- 
ledge, comprehended under the term 
religion, is not exempted from the u*i- 
verfal law of gradual improvement. 



But as the welfare of fociety depends 
much upon the religious principles by 
which it is cemented, principally indeed 
upon their truth, but not a little ^upon 
ifceir fteadinefs, fo that no well-meaning 

X 4. politician 
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politician can think of propofing any great 
and fudden innovation in the religious 
, opinions of * ftate, where the bufinefs of 
life is tolerably conduced ; the queftion 
naturally arifes : in what manner can 
two fuch difcordant views be beft com- 
bined jj how can wc give a proper fcope 
to the progrefs of knowledge, and, yet 
prevent the ftate from being injured by 
premature attempts at innovation ? 



Pofterity may perhaps find out a me- 
thod of fqlving this problem in a more 
perfect manner than any yet known $ ' 
but as fay as human experience has hi- 
therto gone, nothing more efficacious has 
been devifed fqr this purpofe, than what 
has been long realifed in the Englifh 

conftitution. I mean the alliance between 

i 

church and ftate. 

In 
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In a nation where the clerical fun&ions 
are exercifed by a feparate bpdy of men* 
there are two extremes into which they 
will be apt to run, according as their ap- 
pointments are ordered in one or other of 
fwo different ways* If the inftrudtqr be 
dependent for his maintenance upon the 
good- will of the inftrudted, the latter will 
have more attention paid them, and {qttk 
fcope will be given for the progreflive 
improvement of fociety. But as thofe 
improvements will then depend more 
ypon the inftru&ed than the inftruiflor, 
confequently in a great meafure upon men 
whofe time and faculties are much en- 
groffed by their own concerns, this cir- 
eumftance, together with their want of 
proper education, will render the changes 
of public opinion uncertain and fludtu-* 

ating. 
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ating. If,on the other hand,public teachers 
are paid by the (late, they will be apt to 
acquire a diftinft character from the reft 
of mankind ; they will be ftifF and un- 
bending in their opinions, and do&rines 
will continue to be ufelefsly inculcated 
by words after their fpirit has long 
evaporated, and thus afford matter of fcan- 
dal to the ferious, and of mirth to the gay. 
Se6ts will rife up, who will make vain 
and hurtful efforts to revive the exploded 
opinions of former ages ; men of genius 
will be fpeculative infidels, and men of 
the world pradtical ones. 

Both thefe difadvantages are in a great 
meafure removed by that alliance between 
church and ftate, which- exifts in this, 
part of our ifland. The king being at 

the 
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the head of the church , without the pre- 
judices of an ecclefiaftical education, orany 
exclufive bias towards church-interefts, 
will be an excellent judge what degree of 
innovation in public opinion ought to 
be encouraged or permitted, and when a 
rigid adherence to antiquated notions 
becomes the leaft of two evils. The dig- 
nitaries of the church themfelves, being 
by their education men of letters, and by 
their habits of life men of the world, will 
unite the chara&ers of thofe two fets of 
men. They will have the fteadinefs of 
convidtion which flows from found 
learning, without the obftinate pofitive- 
nefs of mere fcholars ; they will exhibit 
the flexibility of the courtier without his 
ficklenefs. Devoid of any - fcholaftic 

attachment 
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* attachment to words and forms, they 
will admit a liberal interpretation of 
church-maxims, and yield with difcre- 
tion to the fpirit of the times • 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 



On the Cbrijiian Religion in general. 

1am about to engage in a difcuffion of 
the greateft importance, but at the fame 

time bf the greateft difficulty. I wifh 
to clear up the origin of that religion, a 
modification of which is at prefent efta- 
blifhed in my native country, and of 
which various (hades prevail, and have 
for centuries paft prevailed, in fome of 
the moll enlightened nations of the 
world* 



Of 
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Of moft things, which in their pro- 
grefs have aftonifhed mankind by their 

greatnefs, or interefted them by their 

» 

utility, thd origin is more r or lefs in- 
volved in obfcurity. The fagacity of 
man has not hitherto been equal to the 
ta(k of difcovering the tree in the feed, 
the river in the fp ring, .or the powerful 
and opulent nation in the feeble colony of 
indigent emigrants. When Romulus 
began to eredl huts on the banks of the 
Tyber, none could forefee that they 
would grow up into a city, deftincd to 
conquer, command, civilize and defolate 
the world . When Jefus began to inftrudt 
the Jewifh nation, no man could expert 
that his*do<ftrine would attract fufficient 
notice to intereft mankind in the particu- 
lars of its promulgation* From- this 

defe& 
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defed of forefight, it proceeds, that hif- 
tory affords us fo little light, when we 
attempt to inveftigate, for the benefit of 
an enlightened and inquifitive age, the 
origin of fuch beneficial inftitutions, as 
that which is now uiider confideration. 
Among the obfcure authors of fuch un- 
dertakings, none has either time, or abi- 
lities to fnatch their firft fteps from ob-* 
livion, and the unconnected fpedator, 
who perhaps has both, does not feel him- 
felf called upon to perpetuate the memory 
of what to him feerris fcarc? to deferv? 
the moft tranfient attention. 



One difficulty therefore, but by no 
means the only one attending an enquiry 
into the origin of Chriftianity, proceeds 
from the fcantinefs of contemporary in- 
formation. The author of the Chriftian 

religion, 
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religion, like his predeceflbr Socrates, 
contented himfelf with inftru&ing his 
followers, and illuftrating his do&rines 
by his pra&ice, without committing 
them to writing for the benefit of pos- 
terity ; nor has any hiftorian of that age, 
unconnected with the Chriftian fociety, 
informed us of any particulars refpe&ing 
him, befides his public execution, which 
is curforily mentioned both by Tacitus' 
and Suetonius. All our knowledge in 
regard to his birth, parentage, education, 
private habits, and public adlions ; in a . 
word, all that could fatisfy biographical 
curiofity, muft be collected from the ge- 
neral hiftory of the times in which he 
lived, and from one fmall book, on th$ 
contents of which, as it is in every one's 
hands, I need at prefent fay nothing, 

<a But 
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But the embarraffment of an enquirer 
into the origin of Chriftianity would be 
moderate, if the materials afforded him 
to work upon were merely fcanty. Ow- 
ing to the very peculiar fituation in which 
the firft promulgators of that religion 
were placed, though We cannot greatly 
doubt their veracity, yet few of the fadls 
related in the book to which I juft now 
alluded can be admitted, without a pre- 
vious critical examination. 



From the accounts, however* that 
have come down to us, fcanty and doubt- 
ful as they may be, the biographer of 
Jefus Chrift muft derive his information. 
Happily for him, the contemporary nar- 
rators, if they were too poor and too 
ignorant for hiftorical accuracy, wei;e 
likewife too fimple and too unfkilful for 

Y the 
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the tricks of impofturc. In their artlefs 
tales circumftances efcape them, no way 
"eflential to their mam purpofe, but from 
which the philofopher may ftrike out 
lights to direft him in the obfcure paths 
of his refearches. Happily for him like- 
jwife, fo much new light has been lately 
thrown on the ftudy of human nature, 
that by applying the principles of that 
fcience, in its improved ftate, to the 
narratives of the Chriftian hiftorians, we 
may not only correct fome of their inac- 
curacies, but likewrfe fiH up feveral 
chafms in their hiftories, in a manner, 
which if it does not afford fatisfa&ion 
equal to that derived from more complete 
hiftories, will be found fufficieot to an- 
fvver the end of this enquiry, and, as 
being the beft, of which tfie circumflan- 

- ces 
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ces will admit, may hope to be treated 
with lenity by every Candid reader* 

This kind of retrofpe£ive hiftory is 
fandtioned by the pra&ice of all ages, and 
the approbation of the beft judges . When 
we cannot tell exa&ly what did happen, 
it is fome fatisfa&ioti to be told what 
might have happened. And where there 
is a fufficient number of fads inter* 
fperfed to ferve as land-marks, the inter* 
vals may be fo filled up as to fatisfy a 
rational examiner, and the conjedlures 
of the philofopher approach very near to 
the certainty of the real obferver ; more 
or lefs near, according to the greater or 
Jefs perfe&ion of philofophy at the time 
when fuch conjectures are formed. 

Y a lam 
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I am inclined to think, that the epic 
poems of Homer, the Mofaic account of 
the origin of the world, and fome other 
fimilar productions, may be confideied as 
theoretical and retrofpedive hiftories, as 
complete as was confident with the ftate 
of philofophy at the time when they 
were written. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP- V. 



On the CbaraSier of Cbrijl. 

In the firft place, I fhall obferve, that 
the author of Chriftianity was a genius, 
and in the next, that he acquired his 
knowledge in a natural way, 

_ < 

Befides the circumstances mentioned 

by his biographers, which point out in 

the cleared manner, that he applied, that 

he improved, and was admired for his 

acutehefs, till he began to oppofe the 

Jewifh religion; befides all this, that 

Jefus Chrift was a genius may be proved 

Y 3 by 
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by (hewing, that his ideas were arranged 
after the peculiar manner in which men of 
genius always arrange their ideas, a pc- 
culiarity firft pointed out by Dr. Pcmbeiv 
ton in the inftance of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
This peculiarity confifts in a man's 
claffing his ideas for fomc fcientific pur- 
pofe, generally by the relations of caufo 
and effect, inilead of cfeffing them in the 
way of. ordinary men, as they afford 
jneans for the attainment of ends, fuch 
as power, profit, or pleafure. Men of 
genius often pvtrfue thofe ends as well 
as. other people, b*it not till they have 
enfured their main purpofe of acquiring 
information, or they do it collaterally, as 

« 

an occafional digreffion from their main 
purfuit. * 

k 

That 
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. That ia this fenfe of the word our. 
Saviour was a genius, £very reader of the 
gofpels muft allow. And that he was 
fp upon principle is clear, from his con- 
ftantly recommending the fame plan to 
others : " Seek ye firft the kingdom of 
V heaven and his righteoufnefs, and all 
" other things fhall be added unto you :" 
u e. acquire real knowledge and virtuous 
habits, and you -will never want the 
means of happinefs. 

V 

But upon the intelle&ual powers of 

Chrift I fhall fpeak farther in another 
chapter, That he acquired his know- 
ledge in a tjatural way may be proved in 
the following manner : 

^ If there be any meaning in the word 
revelation, we muft underftand by it, a 

Y 4 fupernatural 
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fupernatural infufion of ideas by the im- 
mediate power of God, confidered as a 
fuperior voluntary agent to man, analo- 
gous to the knowledge that may be given 
by one man to another, while the former 
defcribes to the latter fcenes at which he 
has been prefent, but which the other has 
never feen. God, who is the revealer, 
muft know all things completely. When 
therefore the perfon to whom the reve- 
lation has been made difclofes fcenes to 
which he has never been a witnefs, thefe 
muft coincide exadtly with the real Hate 
of fuch fcenes, as known to thofewho 
have feen them. When Baron Sweden- 
borg pretends to have really vifited every 
part of the planetary fyftem, but forgets 
tovifit the Georgium Sidus, we fee that 
he kpew nothing of that fyftem, except 
what was known to other men, and that 

his 
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his pretended vifit pafled only in his own 
imagination, 

i 

In the fame manner when Chrift con- 
defcends to talk of the cuftoms of this 
world, if he mifreprefents them, it is 
clear that he had no experimental know- 
ledge of them (which we know from 
other. fources,) and it is likewifc clear, 
that his knowledge was not derived from 
revelation. In the moft defpotic coun- 
try that ever was known, a fovereign 
would not deftroy his fubje<5ts with the 
fword, becaufe they had neglected to attend 
an entertainment to which he had invited 
them; nor in the freeft country, con- 
fiftent with monarchy, would fubjefts 
dare to refufe an invitation fent them by 
their fovereign. Yet in a well-known pa- 
r^bje, both thefe circumftances are fuppo- 

fed to have happened ♦ 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI, 



On tie Intellectual Powers of drift. 

JLhe intellectual powers of the author 
of Chriftianity had that overftrained 
character, which is generally termed 
great wit, and which 

to madnefs furely is allied. 

/- 

Indeed many paffages in the gofpejs lead 
me to think, that it fometimes palled the 
thin partition, and went over into the 
bounds of its neighbour, Infinity. 

Not 
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Not to lay too much ftrefs upon the 
tf«n» of St* Mark, which may certainly 
mean no more, than that our Saviour was 
quite jaded with the labour of preaching* 
his enemies could not with any {hew of 
reafon have reproached him with 
i€ having a devil," had there not been 
fome foundation for it ; for every man* 
who has ever been of confequenceenqugli 
to have enemies, muft know, that their 
calumnies, though exaggerations, are 
feldom abfolute falfi ties . Ira furor bre~ 
pis eft \ and while the ordinary chara&er 
pf our Saviour is remarkable for its un- 
ufual mildnefs, yet itoccafionally goes over 
into the contrary extreme. In fome parts 
p{ his fpeeches, as recorded by St. John, 
there is a furious poijtivenefs, and an 
impetuofity of manner, which the above- 
mentioned contraft ferves to render the 

more 



t 
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more ftriking. " O generation of vipers ! 
Scribes and Pharifees, hypocrites : ye 
are of your father the devil ;" and 
other fuch-like paflages may ferve as 
ipecimens. This temper fhewed itfdf 
in adtioh once, when he lafhed away the 
buyers and fellers from the temple. At 
one time, when convidted of a down- 
right contradi&ion, fuch as extempore- 
dogmatizers are very apt to fall into, as 
they make frequent ufe of the argumen- 
turn ad homines > his only defence was a 
round affertion of his point. " Though 
" I bear witnefs of myfelf, yet is my 
" witnefs true ;" dire&ly againft his 
general principle, that a man fhould 
have two vouchers, " befides his town 
" perfonal one," for his affumed au- 
thority. 

The 
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The temptations in the wildernefs, 
upon which Milton has founded his 
elegant poem of Paradife Regained, feem 

to prove the fame point ; for whether 

* 

we donfider the expreffion itfelf of " be- 
i€ ing tempted by the devil/' or the na- 
ture of the temptations related, or the 
attendant circumftances of fafting a long 
time, firft without, and then with hun- 
ger, the true ftate of the cafe feems to 
have been this z 



During the long term of eighteen years, • 
in which Jefus lived fubjedt to his pa- 
rents, it is probable, that like all men of 
his turn, he was grafping at every oppor- 
tunity for improving his mind ; and that 
there were few things he underftood lefs 
than his father's bufinefs. Having there- 
fore no profpedl of' maintaining himfelf 

as 



* 
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as a carpenter, and not being rich enough 
to live without bufinefs, we mwft con* 
elude, that between the admonitions of 
his father, the cares of his mother, hit 
endeavours to pleafe them, and his wifh 
to follow his own inclinations, he had 
many ax* heavy hour. Being known as 
a lad of, uncommon underflanding, but 
confined circumftances, we muft fuppoie, 
that from caprice, temporary good-hu* 
mour, and perhaps from .real good- will* 
among feveral ineligible and captious of- 
fers of mending his fituation, fome of a 
lefs exceptionable nature would be made 
him, all which the preflure of his fituation, 
ojr his peculiar principles would oblige 
him to decline. Tired out at laft with 
the different workings of his mind, hs 
would become deje&ed and melancholy * 
and anxiety being the predominant feel- 
ing* 
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ing, he would endeavour to efca^e from 
it into the defert, where, from the nature 
of his diforder, he would fupport fading 
for a long time without great inconveni- 
ence, but at laft be brought to himfelf by- 
it. Before this lucid period arrived, the 
difeafed ftate of his body and mind, with 
the horrors of darknefs and folitude, and 
the general wildnefs of the fcene, would 
occafion frequent diurnal and nodturnal 
delufions of imagination, in the courfe of 
which the circumftances before-men- 
tioned would naturally occur to him in 
the fhape of infernal temptations. That 
all this is very likely muft be known to 
every man, whom either reading or expe- 
rience has made familiar with religious 
enthufiafts. My reader may reft fatisfied, 
that there are few of the circumftances 
referred to, which I have not myfelf feen 

verified. 

It 
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It. is very remarkable, that men much 
given to fpeculation or enthuliafm of- any 
kind, efpecially if they have realized their 
ideas to any extent, however found their 
heads may have been originally, acquire 
at length a tnarked mental obliquity ; and 
there is no w;iy f in which that infirmity 
is more apt to (hew itfelf, than in fancy- 
ing themfelves poffefled of fuper-human 
powers. This ftate of mind is depi&ed 
with great juftnefs by Dr. Johnfon in 
.the charadter of the mad aftronomer*. 
The noted S wedenborg was originally . a 
man of fuperior underftanding and infor- 
. mat ion, became in the progrefs of life a 
ridiculous vifionary, and ended a complete 
lunatic. Philip ,of Macedon, who was a 
man of the moft mafculine undemanding, 

* See Raflelas, Prince of Abyffinia, Part II. Chap. 
XL. and the following, 

never 
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hever gave a flxonger proof of his good 
fcnfe, than when he guarded ag^init the 
eflefts, which his incredible fuccefs might 
have upon his own mind, by contriving 
to be frequently reminded, that he was 
but a man. His fon Alexander, whofe 
advantages and fucceffes were ftill greater, 
Chewed himfelf in this refpeft inferior, 
and really gave out that he was a god* 
It is with reludance, that I tnuft add tq 
the catalogue of thofe, who were affefted 
with this over- weening conceit, the jfublims 
Author of Chriftianity* That he really 
thought himfelf a being of a fuperior or-* 
der, appears from the whole tenor of his 
hiftory* Yet he had caution enough, 
not wantonly to provoke oppofition, by 
proclaiming his pretenfions before the 
world; but could not forbear making 
them known in private to his feledt fdl- 

Z lowers. 
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lowers. He carried his prudential difE- 
mulation (o far, that left, in fpite of his 
iilence, conclufions fhould be drawn from 
his conduit, he affefted to give himfelf a 
title, which feemed dire&ly to coritradidl 
what he fancied to be his real character, 
by ftyling himfelf the " Son of Man." 
But notwithftanding this referve, his pri- 
vate opinion was divulged, and he was 
under the neceffity of defending himfelf 
by a temporary interpretation of the ob- 
noxious phrafe— " If I have occafionally 
" called myfelf the Son of God, it was a 
M licence of fpeech, which I can prove 
" from Scripture to have been no way 



" uncommon." 
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On tie Credit due to the Go/pels. 

T j* a T the different lives of Ghrift which 
have come down to us* under the names 
of the Gofpels, are no forgeries, has been 
proved fo fati'sfadfcorily by Dn Lardner 
and others, arid their arguments have late- 
ly been placed in fo clear a light by Dn 
Paley, that I (hall lofe no time. upon that 
head, efpecially as the fame thing muft 
be fupported in the ftrongeft manner by 
internal evidence, to every ingenuous 
mind capable of reflexion, and fufficieptly 
acquainted with the fubje<5t- 

Z % But 
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But ftill the queftion arifes, how can 
their wonderful narratives be reconciled to 
the ordinary courfe df events ? or, are we 
really to believe, that about the time of 
Chrift the ordinary laws, of nature were 
frequently fufpended, in the moft capri- 
cious, manner r for the fake of removing a 
difeafe, in fome poor obfcure individual, 

*m 

or even at times merely by way of exhi- 
bition? 



There is very ftrong hiftorical evidence, 
that thofe who lived in the firft periods of 
Chriftianity faw many things performed 
by Chrift and by his followers, which to 
them appeared wonderful, or, in other 
words, which could not be accounted for 
upon the principles of philofophy which 
were % then prevalent. For though I am . 
quite convinced that nothing ever hap- 
pens, 
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pens, either in the moral or phyfical 
world, but according to the cftablifhed 
laws of nature, yet I am not credulous 
/ enough to conceive, that all the extraor- 
dinary a&ions recorded of Chrift and 
his apoftles are abfolute fid: ions. How 
then are we to account for fuch relations ? 
Chiefly, I apprehend, upon the three 
following principles : 



1. In no period of fociety have all the 
laws of nature been thoroughly invefti- 
gated. It has therefore always been 
poffible for men of ftrong minds, and an 
independent way of thinking, by their 
fuperior knowledge of caufes, to produce 
effe&s, which could not but greatly fur- 
prize^^he reft of mankind. It is this 
circumftance which has given rife to the no- 
tions of magic, which have prevailed more 

Z3 or 
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or Jefs cycry where, but always maft 
where there has; been the greateft porti^ 

■ 

of ignorance. 

3. The lower we fuppofe jhe reign- 
ing philofbphy to have funk, the lefs 
profound need the acquirements of thefc 
wonder- workers to be, in order to pro- 
duce the effedls of aftonifhment. 

* 

3. To attribute effe&s uniformly to 
their proper caiifes is one of the moft dif- 
ficult problems of the huqi^n underftand- 
ing. Events, which happen at the Jame 
time, though no. w^y cqnnedted^ may, 
by a credulous mind, be believed, and by 
a defigning one reprefen$ed as being the 
one the refult of the other. Two in? 
fiances fhall be given. The fummer is 
far advanced, and from the raininefs of 

the 
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the feafon an indifferent harveft is ex- 

X 

pedted. A prieft prays for fair weather j 
and as he always puts it off as long as 
poffible, the chances that a change muft 
take place, are every day more in his fa- 
vour. Well, the moifture of the atmof- 
phere having exhaufted itfelf by the con- 
tinual rains, a fair and falubrious feafon, 
with an excellent harveft, enfues. The 
prayers of the prieft have been heard, 
and public thanks qxe returned. 



Another inftance. The emperor Au- 
relian perfecutes the Chriftians, by or- 
dering edidts to be iffued againft them. 
A fudden infurredtion obliges him to 
march into Thrace, before they can be 
iffued. He is there affaffinated. A 

Z 4 Chriftian 
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Christian writer * fees in thefe events thfe 
cleareft marks of divine interposition * 
the emperor is punifhed for his impiety, 
and the Christians triumph in fecurity. 
That Aurelian is fuoceeded by one whb 
immediately renews the persecution, and 
makes the divine interposition of no efc 
fed, is never taken into the account, 



Upon thefe principles we find a ready 
way of explaining the gradual ceilation 
of miracles in the progrefs of ChriStia-* 
nity . As the number of Christians in*- 
creafes, their fuperior knowledge becOtav- 
ing more diffufed, ^eafes to furprise; 
familiarity renders pious frauds mote 
difficult, and ' the Christians by degrees 

* Laftantios. 

intermingling 
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intermingling their notions with thofe of 
their Pagan neighbours, a new mode of 
philofophiekig in moral concerns becomes 
prevalent, which, though fuperior to 
Paganifm, is inferior to primitive Chrif- 
tianitv, v 



CHAP, 



x 
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CHAP. VIII, 



On Apojlolk Infpiration. 

If we examine into the writings and diC 
courfes of the Chriftian apoftles, in order 
to difcover what it was that gave them 
that diftinguifliing character, which is 
generally attributed in a vague way to in- 
fpiration, we fhall find that it confifted 
in three things, in greater purity of 
heart, in greater boldnefs of manner, 
and in a certain fuperiority of underftand* 
ing to ordinaiy human beings. 

TheJatter circumftance has been pecu«r 
liarly noticed by Dr. Horfeley, in his laft 

charge 
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charge to the clergy of his diocefe. He 
has even proceeded to remark, with a 
judgment not eafily found except in men 
no lefs eminent in learning than in ftation, 
that this fuperiority of underftanding in 
the apoftles amounts chiefly to a ready 
and accurate recollection of the hiftory of 
their nation, and the univerfal antiquities 
of religion; in a word, to a knowledge 
of every thing to which, in their difad- 
vantageous fituation, they had accefs ; 
adding, that the knowledge conveyed by 
the Holy Ghoft to the understandings 
' of the apoftles, was the fame in kind, 
which in the ordinary way is attained in 
a more imperfedt degree by ftudy . 

But with all due deference to the 
learned and every way refpedtable Bifhop, 
have we no inftances, except among the 

apoftles, 
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apoftles, of men whofe minds readily 
fuggcfted to them all they had ever 
collected, upon any fubjedi they were 
difcufling, whether it was with a view 
to the elucidation of a theoretical point, 
or the advancement of a deiirable end, or 
the perfuafion of other minds ? 

Let me afk the learned Bi&op, who 
is known to be perfectly acquainted with 
the Newtonian writings ; was there any 
thing in the compafs of natural know- 
ledge, as it flood in his day, that did not 
prefent itfelf to the .capacious mind of 
Newton, when he was eftablifhing fomc 
law of nature, which his fagacky had 
previoufly fuggefted ? Yet his intimate 
friends inform us, that he was far 
from being book-leamed in proportion to 
the extent of his knowledge. His ready 

invention 
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invention ferved him inftead of learning. 
In my opinion, it is the fubjeft alone 
which diftinguifhes the infpiration of 
Newton from that of the Chriftian apof- 

tks. 



Jnftances are not wanting at prefent of 
men who poflefs the fame talents which 
Newton did, but who apply them to the 

— » 

other purpofes before-mentioned, inftead 
of confining them, as Newton did, to 
theoretical elucidations of natural philo- 
fophy; who enjploy their imaginations 
in order to fuggeft to their undefftand- 
ings the feveral fteps neceflary towards 
the ad vancement of a defirable end, or the 
feveral arguments neceflary towards the 
perfuafion of other minds. I might even 
make another diftindion, and fay that 
fame perfons poflefled of fimilar talents, 

though 
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though they applied them to moral a* 
well as phyfical fubjefts, have ftill eon* 
fined themfelves to theoretical difquifi* 
tions. Such was Locke, 



Perhaps, it will be objected, that 
admitting fome part of what I advance 
to be juft, ftiU the chief wonder in 
the cafe of the apoftles remains untouch* 
ed,* to wit, that they fliould exert them- 
felves as they did, without the help of 
human learning ? Thofe who thoroughly 
underftand my drift will perceke, that 
the difference in that refpedk between 
Tsewton, Locke, and the other great men 
to whom I allude, on the one hand, and 
the apoftles on the other, that this diffe- 
rence is only that of more and lefs. The 
moderns whom I have named derived in^ 
deed great advantages from their educa- 
tion, 
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tion, but not with refped to thofc points 
for which we chiefly admire them. And 
even the apoftles laid the foundation for 
their ready application of their own hif- 
tory and antiquities, by ftudying both in 
their facred books. But farther, I think it 
is probable that Jefus, who was wonder- 
fully fagacious in difceming characters, fo 
that " he needed not that any fhould 
" teftify of man, for he knew what was 
" in man ;" that Jefus was not guided by 
chance alone in the choice of his apoftles, 
but that from feveral hints he had gueffed 
at their natural ftrength of mind, and even 
attainments, before he pronounced the 
decifive words of " follow me/* 

But what makes the matter ftill clear- 
er is, that with all their advantages, the 
apoftles really felt the want of human 

I learning. 
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learning. I believe Peter ,pofleffed every 
apoftolic excellence, except courage, in 
the moft eminent degree ; yet no fooner 
did Paul, rife up as a preacher of Chrif- 
tianity, than his fuperiority became de- 
cided, and even excited in Peter's breaft 
fome little im-apoftoKcal feelings of jea- 
loufy. Paul, we all know, was a Hind 
of fcholar; a man who having lofl: hi9 
time and money in fharpening his rheto- 
rical tools, without acquiring much real 
knowledge, was ready to employ them in 
the defence of any fyftem that fhould get 
pofleflion of his head or heart. In head 
he was a Jew, and till his heart was coh- 
verted, oppqYed Chriflianity with violence, 
but was afterwards equally zealous in its 
defence. 



From 
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From the whole of this chapter it ap- 
■peari, that the circumftances into which 
the Bifliop of Rochefter has very juftly 
refolved the fuperior talents of the apof- 
tles, are not beyond the natural powers 
of the human frame; that others have 
poflefled talents of a fimilar kind, though 
few have employed them in the fame way* 
that the apoftles were by no means with- 
out a fpecies of human learning, but ftill 
laboured under difadvantages from not 
poffeffing more j and that where other 
apoftolic talents were equal* the poffeflion 
of a greater fhare of learning always gave 
a decided fuperiority. 
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CHAP. IX. 



On the Miracles. 

Instead of perplexing my reader and 
myfelf with an abftrufe difquifition, re- 
fpedling the nature or poffibility of mira- 
cles, I fhall, in a concife manner, review. 
two of the moft important of thofe which 
are contained in the narratives of the four 
. evangelifts. . 

We are told, that one day, after hav- 
ing taught the people till it began to be 
late, Chrift, with that humanity which 
makes fp diftinguifhing a part of his cha- 
racter, 
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rafter, refolved t to feed them too. The 
ftory is related by more than one evange- 
lift, with fome variation, but without 
changing the following material circum- 
ces : 'i. That the quantity of provifion 
employed was, in the common courfe of 
things, qui,te inadequate to the fatisfying 
the multitude of thofe who were fed* 
a . That they were however fatisfied, and 
had even to fpare. 

Bearing in mind the particulars already 
mentioned, by which the narratives con- 
tained in the New Teftament may be af- 
fected, without any impeachment of the 
hiftorian's veracity; let me afk whether 
the whole miracle of the loaves and 
fifties may not be an hyperbolical and 
allegorical account of an inftanceofgood 
management. That the diftributor had 

A a a parfimony 
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parfimony in his eye, and even meant to 
give a leflbn of prudence, appears by the 
order given by Chrift, " to gather up the 
•' remaining morfels, that nothing be 
" loft." 

■ • 

The difpofition to exaggeration in the 
authors of the gofpels may be feen exem- 
plified in that enormous hyperbole . with 
which John concludes his hiftory. Jefus 
a&ed and taught, fays he, fo mucb 9 that 
* were all the particulars to be committed to 
writing, * * our planet," or perhaps " the 
•• univerfe, would not be large enough 
" to hold fo voluminous a work." A man 
who could hazard fuch an aflertion is ca- 
pable of afferting any thing. 

The transfiguration of Chrift is one 
of the moll wonderful ftories in the 

whole 
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whole colledlion. We are informed, 
that Jefus, accompanied by a feled: party 
of his pupils, afcended a mountain ; that 
there his appearance became changed 
in a furprifing manner ; and that he was 
feen in converfe with Mofes and Elijah, 
two men who had long been dead. 

Upon this ftory however, the fimpli- 
city of the narrator has unintentionally 
thrown great light. He tells us, " that 
" the eyes of the witnefles were heavy 
" withfleep;'* and that " Peter talked 
" like one afleep and dreaming :" farther, 
" that they kept the ftory to themfclves 
" till after Chrift's death:" now no one 
need be told 1w>w fitch ftories, in fitch 
hands, are apt to improve by keeping. 
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CHAP. X. 



On tie Scene of Cbriftianity. 

Though Chriftianity fprung up in 
one of the moft remote and Ieaft enlight- 
ened quarters of the Roman empire, yet 
it may be eafily fhewn, that its author 
had opportunities for acquiring all the 
knowledge which he ever appears to 
have poffeffed. This will be feen, if we 
confider, firft, the ftate of learning in Ju- 
dea at the time of our Saviour's birth, and 
then the chara&er of that celebrated per- 
fon himfelf . 
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In one refpeft it was a great advantage 
for the future author of a new religion, 
to be born in Judea. In many provinces 
of the Roman empire he might indeed 
have been more eafily and more com- 
pletely initiated in the theoretical learn- 
ing of the Greeks, and the practical wif- 
dom of the Romans ; but that advantage 
would have been more than compenfated 
by a total exclufion from the important 
knowledge of the Jews, and the animated 
philofophy of the eaftern nations. In 
Judea he flood as in a proper centre of 
obfervation, and by comparing together 
the half erroneous opinions of fo many 
different countries, was enabled to ftrike 
out from them all, combined with his 
own experience, a fyftem of ethics far 
more perfect than any thing that had till 
then been difcovered. 

A a 4 With 
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366 ON THE SCENE 

With refpedl to the talents of 'our Sa* 
viour for acquiring knowledge, I have 
already (hewn that they were very great, 
I fhall here add, that in early life his cu* 
riofity in the acquifition of knowledge 
was as unbounded, as afterwards his hu«. 
* manity in the propagation of it was per-* 
fevering. And that by means of the fa-* 
cred books of the Jews, which he tho-« 
roughly ftudied, and his converfations . 
with the Jewifh dodtors, (who, at a time 
when the communication between the 
political and learned world was fp exten- 
sive, had probably fome knowledge of the 
Greek as well as the Oriental philofo* 
phy,) that by thefe means a fagacity like 
his could fee enough both of the ftrength , 
and weaknefs of the reigning notions, tq 
ferve as a foundation for his own obfer- 
Yation and experience to work upon. 

But 
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But the full proof of thefe points I am 
under the neceffity of waving for the 
prefent, having already fwelled this vo- 
lume to a much greater fize than I at 
firft intended. 
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CHAP. XI, 



Conclufion of the Treatife on Cbriftianty. 

A he refult of all my inveftigation on 
this fubjcdt, of which fome links arc ne- 
ceflarily withheld, is, that Jefus Chrift 
was the perfon who introduced Theifm 
into Europe, as Mahomet, Zoroafter, and 
Confucius did into Afia. That he was 
a man of great fagacity, and experimen- 
tal knowledge of human nature, but not 
a divine perfon, in the orthodox fenfe of 
that expreflion. That his do&rines had 
great merit, but alfo fome imperfe&ions, 
derived chiefly from the inferiority of 

his 
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his flation in fociety; but that with all 
their defe&s, they were far fuperior to 
any do<ftrines produced during the aera 
of Polytheifm ; and laftly, that there is 
nothing fupernatural, either in the man- 
ner of his acquiring his knowledge, or in 
the fuccefs with which his dod^ines w T ere 
propagated after his deceafe, the fource 
of the former being his perfonal charac- 
ter, and thp caufe of the latter the fupe- 
riority of his views in conjun&ion with 
the circumftances of the times. 
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CHAP. XII. 



Conclufion of the 'whole. 

But it is now time to put an end 
to this little work. The novelty 

of the fubjedt makes it probable 

that I mayl)e mifunderftood, and eafy 

for me tp be mifreprefented, "But fuch 

is my confcioufnefs of ingenuoufnefs and 

impartiality, that if I am really miftaken, 

jn any confiderable part of my theory, he 

who will be at the trouble of pointing 

put my miftakes, and directing me into 

*he right road, will lay me under the 

higheft obligation, and be entitled to my 

warmeft acknowledgments, 



Explanation of the Plate. 



1* ig. t. is intended to elucidate the idea 
of different quantities of power contain- 
ed in equal fpaces. The fpaces A and 
B are equal, and the points contained 
within them reprefent points of exift- 
ence, or powerful points. The area A 
contains four, and the area B eight in 
, each diameter : the power of the area A 
is to that of B as I : 4. 

In Fig. 2. A. a, b, c, d, reprefentsa fe&ion 
of any ordinary body, as explained in 
the text. A, B, C, D, is the fame 
body moving towards E, with its Calo- 
rique both in each particle, and in tbe 
pores, accumulated at the end, B, D. 

In Fig, 2. B. are exhibited three compound 
particles of an organized and animated 

body; 
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body ; r, 2, 3, are thofe particles ; and 
in particle 1, the fubordinate particles 
of which each compound one is made 
up, are diftinguifhed by the letters A, 
B, C, D. 

To render it more clear I have fubjoined 
the fame compound particle i upon a 
larger fcale : in both reprefentations a is 
the Calorique of cotnpofition , and in the 
fmall one b is the Calorique of life. 

Here it may be neceffary to obferve, th^t 
the general organization is the only 
thing intended to be exhibited. That 
the fubordinate particles fliould be juft 
four in number, and of fuch or fuch 
comparative fizes, is aifumed by way 
of illuftxation. The real number and 
fizes are probably very various in diffe- 
rent cafes, and if at all neceffary to be 
known, muft be referred to the chemift 
and phyfiologifl to determine between 
. them. To me the queflion appears to . 

, be of no importance* 

Fig. 
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Fig. j. requires no explanation, 
in Fig. 4* and 5. I exhibit a very rude 
fketch of the human circulation, in 
which, to Amplify the mattej, I have 
fuppofed only one artery and one veia 
to exift. 

A is the right ventricle of the heart. 
B the left ventricle. At 

C the paflage from the right to the left, ' 
through the lungs, is juft hinted at by a 
dotted line. 

D is a vein, 

E is an artery. 

F the place where the artery goes over 
into the vein. 

In Fig. 5. there is added, at G a portion 
of that' cellular fubftance, in which the 
fecretions are formed/ the bafes entering 
by the open ends from the air, and the 
Calorique iffuing through the fides of 
the blood-veflels . 

In 
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In Fig. 6 and 7. are exhibited two rude 
reprefentations of an human brain, cut 
tranfverfely from the forehead to the 
back of the head. 

A, B, C, are the boundaries of the fe&ion. 

D, E, F, G, in both figures, are ideas. 

D in Fig. 6. is excited $ in Fig. 7. it is 
unexcited. 
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